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LITERATURE. 


Pictures of East Anglian Life. Illustrated 
with 32 Photogravures and 15 small Illus- 
trations, with general and descriptive Text 
and 8 Appendices, by P. H. Emerson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


In this handsome volume, as in the Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads which he 
published slong with Mr. T. F. Goodall, Dr. 
Emerson gives us not only a mass of valuable 
and interesting letterpress, but a collection of 
very remarkable photo-engravings. By no 
one has photography been more diligently and 
more successfully applied to illustrate not 
country scenes only but country life; and 
both the Autotype Company and the Typo- 
graphic Etching Company have done full 
justice to his negatives. His pictures never 
look like compositions ; indeed, he is as suc- 
cessful with some of his groups as with mere 
landscapes like ‘‘ Where winds the Dike,” or 
like the still more perfect ‘‘ Leafless March ” 
(the reproduction of a bit of Suffolk marsh, 
which is Messrs. Walker & Boutall’s sole 
contribution to the volume). ‘‘ Fencing,” for 
instance, is a wonderful picture; the men 
with their hooks are as clear as the bare 
twigs that make a line along the sky. Inthe 
frontispiece you can see the hay on the 
nearest tumbril lifted with the wind that is 
stirring the thorn by the dike-side. The 
poacher’s face (pl. 11), as he prepares to slip 
his dog, is as successful as is the pale light of 
early morning in the sky and on the distant 
landscape. But I must protest against the 
last plate of all—that very sournoise ‘* Nor- 
folk Flower.” Why, in any corner of 
Norfolk pretty children are as common as 
blackberries. 

But my business is with the letterpress; in 
which, starting with the characteristics of the 
Suffolk peasantry (among whom he is more 
at home), and ending with a chapter on their 
Norfolk brothers, Dr. Emerson chats about 
poaching, fishing, wrecks and _life-boats, 
“ Broad” farms, eel-picking, &c., proving on 
every page that he has not only lived among 
the people whom he describes, but that he 
is quite in touch with them. Herein lies one 
difference between him and Dr. Jessopp. The 
peasant never wholly opens out even to the 
most sympathetic of parsons. Dr. Emerson’s 
most important chapter, for instance, is on 
poaching, and about poaching no peasant will 
talk freely with a parson. But Dr. Emerson 
has not only discussed poaching as none but 
a layman wholly unconnected with squires 
and officials could do, he has himself been 
out o’ nights—has held what he magnilo- 
quently calls “the cordy pulse” of the 
rabbit net, has heard the very respectable- 
looking labourer say: ‘ Ovar, owd man,” to 
the dog, who will shortly bring in something 





—may be a hare, may be only a rabbit’s tail, 
but surely something. Naturally his poach- 
ing stories are excellent; he tells them with 
such evident gusto. No parson, so long as par- 
sons sit on the bench and the labourer believes 
in their solidarity with the syuire as firmly asa 
Solomon Islander does in the solidarity of all 
whites, would ever be told such a story as 
how the old stone-breaker got five shillings 
for telling the under-keeper ‘‘he had seen 
ugly looking chaps loafing around’’ ; and how 
under-keeper and policeman did not say a 
word to head-keeper, determining to get all 
to themselves the landlord’s present for the 
capture. Well, all night the poacher is net- 
ting hares, while he knows the policeman is 
watching the road. Instead, therefore, of 
carrying the spoil to the little ‘‘ public,” he 
lays it neatly beneath the sod; and when, 
as he walks home, he is stopped and his sack 
examined, the discomfited policeman finds in 
it only a pig’s liver, ‘‘ so no one got a present 
but the stone-breaker.” Better still is the way 
in which an old poacher compelled the village 
constable to search the country policeman 
who had stopped him and overhauled his cart. 
Nor is it only in regard to poaching that Dr. 
Emerson has the advantage of us. A parson 
would be very unlikely to hear such a tale as 
that of ‘‘the squire’s bedsteads” (p. 142)— 
one of those ugly facts which account for the 
standard of chastity being so sadly lower 
among ‘‘ poor girls’? than among “ ladies.” 
Peasants (aye, even old women) tell their 
clergyman what they please, and he (while it 
is new to him) thinks it is a great deal; but 
with him they never wholly throw off their 
‘‘¢loak of darkness,’’ while more than once 
Dr. Emerson seems to have got to very close 
quarters iadeed. 

I said his ‘‘ poaching” chapter is impor- 
tant. Against game-preservers he sums up 
heavily: ‘‘The [ birds’ } crops full of corn stolen 
from the tenant-farmer are as damning as if 
the preservers had taken the corn themselves.” 
Yes; unless special allowance for damage is 
made in the agreement, or unless there is 
some such arrangement as that whereby Lord 
Walsingham preserves on what we may call 
co-operative principles. Otherwise, fairness 
demands, and farmers pretty generally are 
beginning to insist, that ‘‘ everything found 
on the farm shall fall to the farmer to do 
what he pleases with.” Dr. Emerson is very 
hard on “the despicable practice of selling 
not game only, but fruit and flowers, by those 
who affect scorn for the nouveaux riches, while 
they are nothing but game-dealers and market- 
gardeners.” In Utopia, no doubt, the sick poor 
in every parish would have the first claim on 
such luxuries; and the claim must be recog- 
nised if we desire a real rapprochement between 
high and low. On one point all non-preserv- 
ing ratepayers are at one with our author: 
‘“‘ The chief work of the county police seems,” 
he says, ‘‘ to be to stamp out poaching”’; and 
no one can take up a Norfolk paper without 
seeing that he is right. I trust the case is 
unique of e. Suffolk field where, ‘‘ while the 
men were reaping and the farmer directing, 
the gamekeeper of the clerical landlord stood 
by to see that no birds were shot, watching 
them, with an arrogant air of officiousness, 
fly off with their crops full of stolen barley.” 

I do not think I wrong Dr. Emerson in 
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peasants think everyone is against them, 
‘‘ony the passon’s the worst.” That story 
about the rector who, when he met a boy 
sobbing ‘‘ because mother’s a-bed with tew 
more little warmin, soe thar be tew more to 
feed neaw,” had his commonplace about 
God never sending children without also send- 
ing food for them demolished by the retort: 
“Oh, thet’s all very wal, passon, foor yow 
to tark soe, for all the food go to yours and 
all tha babes to ours,” is at least ben trovato ; 
while the author’s comment on the saying: 
‘‘Tha parson hev only got book-larnin’, and 
arn't tha poor man’s friend ’’—‘ The book- 
learning nowadays is often of a very ques- 
tionable quantity,”’ is, I fear, not undeserved. 
It is, perhaps, too late now; but had the 
country clergy, when Mr. Arch first began, 
taken their proper place as moderators, 
instead of generally throwing in their in- 
fluence againat the Labourers’ Union, things 
might have been very different. So they 
might be even now, if a set of young par- 
sons, full of energy, acting together, could so 
use the great freedom allowed by our Church 
as ‘‘ to give all a say ’’—which privilege Dr. 
Emerson rightly takes to be the charm of 
Primitive Methodism. I do not find that ‘‘ the 
peasantry detest anything like ceremony or 
ritual’; on the contrary, in their clubs they 
affect the Freemasons’ practices, setting a 
‘‘ tiler”’ at the club-room door, and admitting 
no one without certain mysterious formalities. 
On club-day they come out resplendent in 
silk and gold and silver lace—true descendants, 
in fact, of the guilds which used to flourish 
in every East Anglian parish, and whose poor 
gewgaws (Blomefield gives a list of several) 
were stolen by the same hands that stcle the 
church plate and hammered out the Orate 
pro from the tomb-stones. That would be 
the salvation of the Church, to resuscitate the 
old guilds and thus give work to those who 
now air their eloquence in chapel and at 
camp-meeting. He would be a marvel among 
parsons who could even start such a scheme ; 
and one single man could do any good at it. To 
succeed the movement must be a collective 
one. Dr. Emerson calls for ‘‘a band of noble 
Bohemians, men of wide culture, broad 
views, and moderate means, to fight against 
the petty tricks, narrow ideas, selfish motives, 
and snobbish hypocritical lives of the village 
self-dubbed magnates.” Such a band ought 
to be furnished by the clergy. It is not. 
‘“‘ A paralysing conventionality ” is against its 
being so; and he has to fall back on the vil- 
lage doctor— sometimes, I fear, a poor crea- 
ture under the thumb of the guardians—and 
on ‘‘ wandering artists, scientists, &c.,”” who, 
though doubtless common enough round places 
like Southwold, are unknown in the “‘dark”’ in- 
terior. Parsons like him who, when the tinker 
told him he had bought adonkey from alady who 
had long neglected going to church, said: ‘* Oh, 
if you bought it from her, it will drop down 
dead before morning,” would be no use at this 
work. But either Dr. Emerson’s experience 
of parsons has been singularly unfortunate, 
or he has been mercilessly hoaxed in regard 
tothem. The result is that he settles rather 
offhand such questions as Sunday fishing— 
‘‘ At Southwold men fish as hard on Sundays 
as on any other day, if it suits their purpose, 
and snap their fingers at the parson and the 


saying that heis alittle hardon parsons. His \minister.” That does for Southwold; but 
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when the East Anglians get into Cornish 
waters, and flaunt before the St. Ives men the 
cargoes they have caught by “Sabbath 
breaking,” rows sometimes follow; and in 
that case, much as I love true freedom, my 
sympathies are wholly with the Qornish men. 

s to Sunday sports, “ negroy IM (seemingly 
the Breton sodle) has, we ate told, died out. 
I knew a parson at my end of the county 
who revived Sunday afternoon cricket. He 
was a ‘‘squarson,” and might have headed 
the band of clerical reformers; but, un- 
happily, there was no band for him to head, 
Cyclin is becoming a great Sunday amuse- 
ment in villages. Many a young labourer 
has his bicycle, which will doubtless be a 
help to exogamy, as well as to the spread of 
ideas. Such lads often come to church in the 
evening, sitting all together—for (as in Corn- 
wall) men and women sit in opposite aisles. 
The reason, as given to me by a very old 
Norfolk parson, I shall treat as Herodotus 
did the secrets of the Egyptian priests. One 
more reason for the parson’s unpopularity : 
‘‘He killed the ‘horkey feast’ by inducing 
the farmer to subscribe to a harvest-home on 
the rectory lawn.’ This nobody cated for, 
because the drink was carefully measured out ; 
and, fine folks being invited, ‘‘ Hodge ” ha 
to be on his best behaviour. It has there- 
fore mostly dwindled down into a church 
decorating and a collection for some hospital. 
Too true; but what was the parson to do? 
If Dr. Emerson would tell us how to keep 
down the drinking, which he admits disgraces 
the fishing-matches, the sports, &c., he would 
be solving one of the parson’s hard problems. 
No doubt what is technically called ‘im- 
morality ” will go on whether men get drunk 
or not; but, after all, ‘“‘sweeter manners” 
have their root in self-respect. 

Between North and South folk our author 
finds a wide difference. He has lived most 
among the latter, but he likes them least. 
They and the Norfolk men agree in hating 
to be ‘‘ bested”; but avarice, he says, is much 
stronger in them than in their brethren. 
They are coarse, too; while the Norfolk men, 
in Dr. Emerson’s happy experience, are 
“civil, yet manly and independent, never 
vulgar, and with a certain fineness of feeling 
and purity of speech peculiarly their own.” 
He carefully notes the two types (Is the 
dark high-cheekboned due to Walloon immi- 
gtation ? or is an Oxford professor right, and 
did the incoming Teutons overleap the British 
on the coast ?)—the small hands and feet, &c. 
In both North and South folk he delights to 
trace artistic tastes ; and he regrets that these 
tastes are debased by the cheap German prints 
(often coloured) that hawkers carry round, 
and against which he claims the aid of the 
Kyrle Society. These are put up without 
reference to subject. I have seen a Holy 
family flanked by two very risqué groups of 
Biarritz bathers, while the strictest Pro- 
testants often have a print of the Sacred Heart ; 
and in one cottage I have found a St. Patrick, 
chosen not out of sympathy, but because, 
with. his archbishop’s robes, he is resplendent 
in colour and tinsel. In his closing sentence 
Dr. Emerson hopes he “has cleared the East 
Anglians of some of the false charges lately 
brought against them”; but, though Dr. 
J ry Paper them that faculty of humour of 
which his anecdotes seem tofaward them a fair 





share, he says nothing a tenth part so severe 
as our author’s character of the ‘‘ long shore” 
Suffolk men. They chea‘, they drink, they 
are wreckers. ‘‘ They are so lazy that, though 
there are too many boats on the beach, they 
fight shy of the navy or merchant service.” 
“‘ Their cruelty to animals is unbounded”; and 
as for dirt—well I hope the ‘‘skipper” who 
would wash his beard and hands in Dr. Emer- 
son’s cooking basin, wipe his face on the dish- 
clouts, rinse out his trousers in the washing- 
up pan, and drink cold tea out of the teapot 
spout, was as exceptional as some of his 
parsons. A strongly marked individuality is 
a fine thing. The curious twelfth-century 

em of the Peterborough monk shows that 
its existence was early recognised (and not 
loved) in the North folk, but it has not there 
developed so unpleasantly as it seems to have 
done further South. Eavy, which, Dr. Jessopp 
notes, is the almost universal feeling of poor 
towards rich in “‘ Arcady,” Dr. Emerson says 
nothing to mitigate. He is eloquent on the pea- 
sant’s hardships, on the anomaly of having a 
wretched leaky cottage a stone’s throw from 
a splendid mansion ; but, more one-sided than 
Horace, he never hints at compensations, and 
as to the peasant’s own share (often no small 
one) in his sufferings he is silent. Of course, 
there is already too much said on that side. 
No parson or magistrate or poor-law guardian 
will allow Hodge’s shortcomings to be for- 
gotten; but, had Dr. Emerson, too, said 
something he would have helped to silence 
the gainsayers. 

On language, which, since costume is given 
up and old customs have well-nigh died out, 
is the chief local mark, Dr. Emerson is a 
little disappointing. He gives many local words, 
e.g., “* feyed,” for a dyke cleansed out ; “‘ sile” 
(soil), for very small fish used for manure; 
“gin,” for milt; ‘galewna” (galleon), for a 
derelict ; ‘‘ reeks,” for sea-swallows, &c. He 
does not give many of the peculiar uses of 
ordinary words, which, to a stranger are yet 
more delightful. ‘I couldn’t imitaate (under- 
take) to do that”? is in everybody’s mouth 
hereabouts; so is “acting” for playing 
pranks. A widow said to me yesterday of her 
son who uses too strong language: “It’s an 
action they get into, and then they can’t help 
it.” Of course, he noticed the use of 
“fare” for appear—e.g., ‘‘It fared to me as 
if somebody was hollering inside of mine” 
(my house). On his own use of words I 
scarcely like to give him a hint. He is, I 
think, an American (he speaks of his first 
fishing as on the Delaware). I am an old 
Oxford man of the days when first we tried 
to be anti-Johnsonian, and substituted ‘the 
unthroughfaresomeness of stuff’ for ‘‘ the 
impenetrability of matter”; therefore, 
to me ‘a raucous donkey,” ‘ molluscan 
shells,” ‘‘defervescent water,” and ‘rodents 
struggling in a sargassic sea,” are absolutely 
annoying ; but I don’t think anybody likes 
them. Here, again, Dr. Jessopp and Dr. 
Emerson are in contrast ; for the former writes 
so charmingly that he can make anything 
‘go down,” even a dull day in a snowed-up 
rectory. If we could but give Dr. Emerson 
Dr. Jessopp’s style, or supply to Dr. Jessopp 
Dr. Emerson’s knowledge of the people as 
they are! But even if (as Buffon says) the style 
is the man, it is certainly not the subject ; and 
of this, Dr. Emerson undoubtedly has a firmer 
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grasp than parsons can hope to gain. Those 
who—meaning to visit the Broads or to cycle 
round the Norfolk churches, or to get sun 
(when he again vouchsafes to shine) and 
wind at an East Anglian watering-place— 
want to know something of the people of 
these parts will find a here: from 
the cruelties wreaked on the old workhouse 
apprentices (limited, I fear, to no one 
county) to the longings of the labourer 
nowadays after a ‘‘nationalisation” which 
shall still be intensely local and shall involve 
the getting rid of all who are not up to the 
mark, from the neglected industry of cheese- 
making (cheese dan be sold at a profit for 
threepence a pound) to the ill-feeling bred by 
illegally forbidding shooting on the Broads. 
Dr. Emerson is a keen observer of mien as 
well as of nature; and if he sometimes gives 
way to tall talk (as when he thinks “‘a decade 
of Otaheite would be better for the starving 
hard-worked peasantry than a cycle of Great 
Britain”) he is for the most part as thoroughly 
reasonable as when he anathematises the 
‘jerry builder” who is replacing old- 
fashioned cottages by ugly abominations, and 
recommends the farmers not to go in for 
Protection till they have got rid of the game 
burden, the tithe burden, and the unfair rent 
burden. I am grateful to him, for I have 
learnt much from his book, and have been 
put in the way of (I hope) learning much 
more. Hesry Sruart Facan. 








‘“‘ Great Writers.”—Goethe. By James Sime. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Tus book is a great improvement on Mr. 
Hayward’s Life of Goethe. But it is not 
as good a summary of facts as Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s article ‘‘ Goethe ” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and its criticisms are not 
quite satisfying. The author has hardly grasped 
his subject. He hardly feels sure what to 
omit, what to insert. The narrative rambles 
on, culling incidents here and there ; and cer- 
tainly sometimes what is more important is 
left out to favour what is comparatively 
trivial. As an example of omissions to be 
regretted—there is no mention of Goethe’s 
life-long friend Knebel; nor, I think, of 
Sulpiz Boisserée, and Cologne Cathedral. The 
very interesting visits to Frankfurt in 1814 
and 1815 are only casually mentioned on 
p- 172. Now they are very important. Not 
much space could have been given them in 
so small a volume, but they should be directly 
described, and due stress laid on them. 

I feel that the little book really lacks a 
central binding force—such as an ardent 
theory of Goethe, or a strong devotion to him, 
or even a strong dislike to him such as 
inspires his Jesuit biographer. Mr. Sime has 
given us an aggregate of particulars brought 
together by an indecisive hand. One is 
tempted to wonder whether he has ever been 
much engaged by the subject. Being called 
on to write of Goethe he has consulted a few 
of the best books, and has performed his task 
in a large tolerant spirit, and with an intelli- 
gent reverence for the great poet which marks 
him a man of culture. But he has found 


that task very difficult, and, indeed, so it is— 
almost insuperably difficult—at least for us 
foreigners, and in the present day. 
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I note some errors: P. 12. Goethe’s parents | I do not like Mr. Sime’s englishing of 


were married August, 1748, not July, 1748. 
P. 14. Goethe’s grandmother died March 26, 
1754, and, therefore, in Goethe’s fifth year, 
not his sixth. P. 28. Goethe visited Dresden 
not in 1767, but in the spring of 1768, as is 
now known from his letters to Behrisch pub- 
lished in 1887. Mr. Sime calls Friederike 
Oeser ‘‘ handsome.” It is well-known that 
she was plain, disfigured by small-pox; and 
that the consciousness of this was to her one 
of the motives of study—she would seek in- 
tellectual distinction since the distinction of 
beauty was denied her. P. 29. To say that 
Goethe had read Wieland’s translation of 
Shakspere at Frankfurt before he came to 
Leipzig gives an incorrect impression. He can 
only have read some of Shakspere’s plays at 
that time in Wieland’s translation. ‘‘ In the 
spring of 1768” Goethe shunned meeting 
Lessing in Leipzig. ‘ About the same time,” 
says Mr. Sime on p. 30, ‘‘ Goethe was shocked 
by tidings of the murder of Winckelmann.” 
Better specify that Lessing came to Leipzig 
in the beginning of May, 1768, and stayed four 
weeks, while Winckelmann was murdered in 
Trieste on June 8, 1768. To say that in the 
winter 1767-8 Goethe produced two plays— 
Die Laune des Verliebten and Die Mitschul- 
digen—gives an entirely incorrect impression. 
In February or March, 1767, Goethe began a 
little pastoral drama. We know this drama 
now after much revision as Die Laune des 
Verliebten. The other extant drama of 
this time, Die Mitschuldigen, was begun in 
the last few months in Leipzig and was 
finished in Frankfurt. The reader will 
find details in the letters to Cornelia 
and to Behrisch in the Goethe Jahrbuch for 
1887. 

Indeed, I wish that Mr. Sime had put in 
dates more frequently. He should have told 
us on p. 41 that Goethe first visited Sessen- 
heim in October 1770, not vaguely autumn 
1770. Insert, too, on p. 42, the date of 
Goethe’s first letter to Friederike Brion, 
namely, October 14, 1770. On p. 44, Mr. 
Sime says that Goethe’s ‘‘ ultimate decision 
[to go away and break off with Friederike 
Brion] was right.” It can be partly con- 
doned only because of his youth; surely 
it was shabby and eelfish, as was years 
after his breach with Charlotte von Stein. 
On p. 49, Mr. Sime says that Goethe wrote 
for the Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen during 
two years, 1772 and 1773. The latest and 
best authority on the subject, Wilhelm 
Scherer, is clear that Goethe contributed 
nothing in 1773. 

Why does Mr. Sime say on p. 52 that 
Kestner was “about” eight years older than 
Goethe. Kestner was exactly eight years the 
elder, having been born August 28, 1741. 
On p. 59 it would be better to specify that 
Cornelia was married on November 1, 1773. 
Mr. Sime says vaguely ‘the autumn of 
1773.” Further, it was not ‘‘a sincere 
brotherly affection’ which made Goethe visit 
Maximiliane Brentano so often. Goethe was 
attracted by her beauty—there was nothing 
very serious in his feeling; but it sufficed to 
agitate within him the old passion for Lotte, 
end roused him to free himself from imagi- 
native dallying with unhealthy sentiment by 
studying the possible results in his romance 
of Werther. 





proper names. Is ‘‘ Frederika,” which he 
writes, preferable to ‘‘ Friederike,” the name 
familiar to Goethe’s lips ? The hero of Goethe’s 
Stella is ‘‘ Fernando,” not ‘“ Ferdinand ” (and 
Mr. Sime rightly leaves the ‘Don Carlos” 
of Clavigo unchanged). In a Life of Goethe, 
it is best to leave nearly all proper names in 
their German form. The names of well- 
known works of literature are coins recognised 
at their full value in all the world’s markets. 
How strange it is to read of Shakspere’s 
Sturm, instead of Shakspere’s Tempest. This 
is the feeling of Mr. Sime on the subject, for 
he writes Dichtung und Wahrheit, Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, &c., merely explaining in 
parenthesis once the meaning of the words. 
The names of persons and of places he angli- 
eises. But, in this book, dealing with German 
matters exclusively, would not Frankfurt, 
Strassburg, Leipzig, be better than Frank- 
fort, Strasburg, Leipsic. And better write 
‘‘ Friedrich ” Jacobi than ‘ Frederick.” 
Else why not proceed to ‘“‘John Goethe” ? 
(Perhaps this is no reductio ad absurdum, 
but, indeed, a good suggestion. When we 
come to know Goethe well in England, 
we shall refuse to know him by the 
awkward foreign dissyllables, Johann Wolf- 
gang. ) 

There is a small mistake made on p. 104 in 
saying that Goethe ere 1786 had ‘‘ repeatedly 
gone’ to Karlsbad. He first visited Karlsbad 
in 1785. There is an error of the press on 
p- 128. For ‘“‘ Metamorphosis” read ‘* Meta- 
morphoses.” A strangely wrong piece of 
criticiem it isto say (p. 142) that Mignon, 
not Wilhelm, is the most important character 
of the novel Wilhelm Meister. It is easy 
for us to avoid such a mistake, since Prof. 
Dowden’s penetrating essay was published in 
the Fortnightly of June last. Mr. Sime had 
not this advantage; still he had Hettner’s 
study of Meister open to him, not to speak of 
others. It is a mistake to say that the first 
two parts of Dichtung und Wahrheit appeared 
in 1811. Part i. appeared in 1811, Part ii. 
in 1812. In mentioning that Part iv. was 
not finished until 1831 it had been well to 
explain how unlike the three other parts it 
is. ‘‘ During the time when he was writing 
his autobiography,” says Mr. Sime, ‘‘ Goethe 
studied with much interest von Hammer’s 
translation of the Persian poet Hafiz.” This 
does not give an accurate account of the facts. 
The translation by von Hammer of Hafiz 
came into Goethe’s hands in the spring of 
1813, when two of the parts of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit had been published and the third 
part was almost certainly finished. The 
publication of the third part was delayed by 
the War of Liberation, and took place in the 
spring of 1814. 

Mr. Sime says: ‘‘ While writing the Wahi- 
verwandtschaften, Goethe had been attracted 
by Wilhelmine Herzlieb.” Incorrect. The 
strong attraction to Minna Herzlieb was felt 
by Goethe on a visit to Jena in November 
1807. Die Wahlcerwandtschaften was begun in 
May 1808. Mr. Sime says that Marianne von 
Willemer had ‘‘a touch of poetic gerius.” 
This is a great understatement. Marianne 
von Willemer wrote lyrics which, inserted in 
Goethe’s Divan, have ranked with Goethe’s 
best. One of these—one of the loveliest of 
its note in any tongue—was actually altered 





by Goethe for the worse.* Mr. Sime writes 
that ‘‘Goethe’s relations to Wilhelmine 
Herzlieb and Marianne Willemer were much 
the same as Dr. Johnson’s relations to Frances 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale.”” There is no more 
mistaken statement in the book than this. 

I will conclude by quoting from Mr. Sime 
one or two of the many passagee where he 
displays the cultivation and intelligence which 
give his book so much value: 


‘*This was Goethe’s last word to the world; 
the expression of his deepest and most settled 
conviction. To make selfish joy, as Faust had 
done, the supreme object of existence—that 
way lie perpetual evil and misery ; to sacrifice 
self, to bring the will into harmony with ideal 
law, in all things to think and act in a spirit of 
love and brotherhood, as Faust, after fierce 
struggle, learns to do—in that, and that alone, 
can man find a life truly fitted to his nature and 
capable of satisfying his deepest, inmost wants. 
The idea with which Goethe seeks to salve the 
problem of Faust is the old, yet ever new, doc- 
trine: ‘He that loseth bis life for my sake 
shall find it.’”’ 


Again, Mr. Sime writes on the last page, 
and we cannot do better than close with these 
wise words: 


‘‘The conduct of life he made a subject of 
profound refiecti n, and no modern writer 
illuminates it with a light at once so clear and 
so steady. It is for this reason that a quite 
peculiar relation springs up between Goethe 
and those who feel the power and the charm of 
his genius, They go back again and again to 
his works, his letters, his ‘ Conversations,’ and 
never fail to find in them some fruitful word 
that brings with it fresh hope and courage. 
His wise and noble sayings are the more in- 
spiring because they almost invariably suggest 
deeper meanings than they directly utter. ‘The 
mind, in appropriating them, is placed in con- 
tact not with abstract dogmas, but with life 
itself, and is stimulated to the free exercise of 
its own energies.” 


T. W. Lysrer. 








Scientific Religion. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tart the distinctive characteristic, not to say 
excellence, of any given period should be 
employed as a brand to mark and push its 
products is only what an elementary know- 
ledge of human nature would lead us to 
expect. In an age of science—‘ Saeculum 
Scientificum,” to borrow the pedantic classi- 
fication of Cave in his Historia Literaria—all 
speculations claim to be scientific, even those 
whore spirit and principles seem furthest 
removed from the rigorous methods and 
cautious conclusions generally identified with 
science. Like a family risen to fame and 
opulence, science unexpectedly finds herself 
surrounded by troops of “ poor relations,” of 
whose kinship, almost of whose existence, 
she has hitherto been profoundly ignorant. 
Theology has for some time claimed her as a 


*In the Song to the East Wind the fourth 
stanza stands as follows in Marianne’s original 
copy: 

‘€ Und mich soll sein leises Fliistern 
Von dem Freunde lieblich griissen ; 
Eh noch diese Hugel diistern, 
Sitz ich still zu seinen Fiissen.”’ 

Goethe changed it: 

** Und mir bringt sein leises Fliistern 
Von dem Freunde tausend Griisse, 
Eh noch diese Hiigel diistern, 
Griissen mich wohl tausend Kiisse.”’ 


By Laurence Oliphant. 
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near and ever dearer relative. Philosophy, 
doubtless with more reason, boasts actual 
descent from the same stock. Metaphysics, 
for the time being, is content to waive her 
customary exclusiveness and to avouch, 
cautiously, distant kinship. Mesmerism, 
hypnotism, and clairvoyance profess to be 
able to trace a common lineage by actual 
genealogical tables; and, the door being so far 
opened, it is hardly reasonable to exclude 
such cousins once removed as spiritualism, 
psychical manifestations, table turning and 
rapping. The late Mr. Home was fully con- 
vinced that his spirit manifestations were in 
the truest sense of the word scientific, and 
did not hesitate to place them in the same 
plane of method and conclusiveness as Fara- 
day’s experiments in electricity or Huxley’s 
demonstrations in physiology. The chief 
difference was the occult nature of the forces 
he dealt with; but then most of the great 
forces in nature have been occult until mani- 
fested and brought to the test of actual 
experiment. Even Swedenborg regarded his 
mystical visions as a legitimate extension of 
the domains of science. We need not there- 
fore wonder that Mr. Oliphant should entitle 
the most recent outcome of his spiritualistic 
theorising Scientific Religion, though both 
the science and the religion are the grossest 
possible perversions of what those terms are 
commonly supposed to mean. 

The readers of Mr. Oliphant’s more recent 
books, especially Masollam and Sympneumata, 
will have no difficulty in correctly surmising 
the purport of his latest work. For the 
general public it may be as well to indicate 
briefly the scientific foundations on which 
this grotesque superstructure has been based. 

By an obvious law of its evolutionary pro- 

gress physical science has of late years passed 
into the region of the infinitesimally minute. 
It deals largely with molecules, atoms, and 
their assumed forces, qualities, and relations. 
Doubtless science is justified in assuming for 
this invisible molecular universe the same 
kind of causality, continuity, &c., which we 
experience in our tangible world. At the 
same time, scientists not wholly demoralised 
by their pursuits must admit that most of 
their speculations in this dark borderland of 
the physical universe are little else than more 
or less ingenious conjectures, or theories 
which owe their origin to the supposed 
exigencies of physical science in other direc- 
tions. That the existence of such a region, 
infinite in extent and mostly unverifiable in 
content, should offer a tempting field for the 
vagaries of spiritualists and similar fanatics 
unhappily needs no proof in the present 
day. It is a field in which Mr. Oliphant’s 
imagination runs riot to an excess which I 
at least have never seen surpassed. The 
man of science is held in check in such ex- 
plorations by the confessed need of an appeal 
to the senses and the verifying facuity of 
mankind, but Mr. Oliphant scorns all such 
limits. He tells us (p. 35): 
“Our external senses are not tests upon which 
we can rely for anything. . . . Science to be 
true must not be human, but divine; and ihose 
who would search into the secrets of nature 
must begin by searching into the mysteries of 
God, from whom it emanated.” 

A divine search of this kind Mr. Oliphant 
conceives that he is commissioned to make, and 





he does so with results which are not more 
startling and extravagant than his own con- 
fidence in his infallibility. He explores the 
world of spirits with a self assurance which 
no materialist investigating the laws of matter 
could possibly rival. I have neither space 
nor inclination to follow him in his erratic 
flight, the nature of which and its results will 
be gathered from this single quotation. Dis- 
cussing the influence which men’s lives here 
have on the lives of those in another world, 
Mr. Oliphant borrows from Swedenborg a 
hideous process, which is called by a name as 
hideous—“‘ infestation.” Of this he gives 
(inter alia) the following example (p. 88) : 
‘‘Thus the first impulse of a man who dies of 
drink, on reaching the other world, is to infest 
the organism of a drunkard here, and urge him 
to saturate himself with alcohol, the essential 
quality of which he drains out of the subjected 
organism, thus intensifying the desire of the 
victim to an uncontrollable degree to satisfy a 
craving that can never be satisfied till the 
external tissues of the organism are finally 
wasted. During his drunken bouts he becomes 
a medium through whom his infesting demon 
often speaks and raves; while the latter 
foresees, and shrinks from the prospect of the 
physical death of his victim, because he knows 
that it will involve a dislocation of atoms which 
will convey the same sensation of disease as if 
he were himself passing through the death 
agony. In like manner, a coquette accus- 
tomed to live ou the admiration of men while 
in this world, no sooner passes from it, than 
she seeks the form of a beautiful woman in 
which to take up her abode, and there nourish 
herself on the male elements which she draws 
from the homage rendered to her victim whose 
love of admiration she excites to the utmost 
possible degree in order to obtain them.” 


Sane criticism of such speculations is 
obviously beside the mark. We are here in 
the holy of holies of transcendental mys- 
ticism, where the sole source of truth is 
the divine illumination of the Seer, other- 
wise it would not be impertinent to suggest 
that by means of metempsychosis there 
might conceivably be, in any special case, 
an ‘‘infestation’’ of folly, delusion, or im- 
perfect sanity, just as easily as ‘‘ infestation ” 
of drunkenness or coquetry. It is unhappily 
too true in the present condition of Eng- 
lish society that an ‘‘ infestation” of such 
a kind would find nc dearth of congenial 
‘elements ”’ on which to feed. 

As some set off to the wild speculations of 

his work I must admit that Mr. Oliphant 
occasionally puts his finger upon more than 
one weak spot of our present-day civilisation. 
It is impossible to deny, ¢ g., the force of his 
strictures on our so-called Christian education, 
the gist of which may be gathered from q 
short quotation (p. 119): 
“Christ said: ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me.’ .. . And again, ‘If any man desire 
to be first, the same shall be last of all and 
servant of all,’ The church says: ‘ Little chil- 
dren, come regularly to the Sunday school ; 
try and get to the top of the class, and if you 
succeed in defeating your companions you shall 
have a prize. Thus, from its early infancy, 
the child is taught the vice of competition, the 
door is opened by its spiritual pastors and 
masters to the evil spirits of envy, ambition, 
conceit and egotism, who do not fail to rush in 
and lock it after them.” 


As becomes a hierophant anxious to set up 
a new religion of his own, Mr. Oliphant is 





not complimentary to existing creeds. Thus 
he says (p. 124): 

“There is not a church called by His name 
which is not full of money-changers, &c....., 
This is the church which awaits, decked with 
bridal attire, the approach of the Bridegroom, 
Those ‘long robes’ which distinguish the 
spiritual from the temporal peer are perchance 
his wedding garment, and the electric light 
which illumines his palace, the ‘lamp kept 
trimmed and burning.’ ” 

Another feature of this remarkable book is 

its attempts at Biblical exegesis, of which, 
however, I have only room for a single brief 
illustration. The portentous allegorism which 
has invested the history of Cain and Abel 
from Philo to Swedenborg is known to 
students of such subjects. Mr. Oliphant 
seems to me to have propounded a novelty in 
this subject for Biblical critics, as well as an 
interesting crux for human physiology. He 
Says : 
‘“‘The conflict between Cain and Abel signifies 
the struggle between the two principles (male 
and female), and the murder of Abel or the 
‘Breath,’ signifies the conquest of the female 
by the male principle, and the extinction of the 
respirating generative process which had hitherto 
prevailed” (p. 258), 


Such are the salient features of a book 
written as a new kind of Christianity by a 
professed seer, and called Scientific Religion. 
The book, its autbor, its name, its argument, 
its outcome, constitute an enigma which I 
cannot profess to solve, but which I feel 
impelled to present in the proper riddle form 
in which its consideration leaves me: given 
an ill-connected congeries of scraps of mole- 
cular and occult science, mystical intuitions, 
spiritualistic extravagances, and the wildest 
vagaries of allegorism—to determine its value 
(1) as science, (2) as religion ? 

Joun Owen. 








THREE BOOKS ON SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 


German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle. 
By W. H. Dawson. (Sonnenschein.) 


Self-Ilelp a Hundred Years Ago. By G. J. 
Holyoake. (Soanenschein.) 


History of Co-operation in the United States. 
(Baltimore : Publication Agent, Johns Hop- 
kins University.) 


Mr. Dawson’s book is precisely what it pro- 
fesses in the title-page to be—a ‘‘ biographical 
history of German Socialistic movements 
during this century,” and the biographical 
interest lies chiefly in the career of that 
extraordinary man Lassalle. The lives of 
such men as Rodbertus and Karl Marx also 
receive considerable attention ; but worthy of 
study as these are, in the aspect under which 
Mr. Dawson treats them, they cannot com- 
pare with the piquant and puzzling personality 
of Lassaile. Mr. Dawson’s book, therefore, 
is not and does not profess to be a critical 
history of German socialism. But its value is 
not entirely biographical. While his express 
avoidance of the critical function has prevented 
him from entering on a survey of the wider 
aspects of socialistic speculation in its origin, 
development, and probable significance, he has 
furnished excellent analyses of the theories of 
the leading German socialists. The strong 
point of Mr. Dawson’s book, however, 
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is the very extensive knowledge he shows 
of the sources from which the history 
of German socialism must be drawn. His 
book is based on a study of the relative 
documents, which has been exceptionally 
thorough. Such fulness of knowledge is 
not usual among those who speak with 
authority on socialism, for or against. 
The candour, sympathy, and moderation 
which Mr. Dawson brings to the treatment 
of the subject are also rare. As we have 
said, the prominent figure of the book is 
Lassalle. Lassalle will probably long be a 
tempting and difficult subject for biographers 
and critics. In him the elements were more 
strangely and strongly mixed than in most 
men. One of the gilded youth, yet equipped 
with all the learning of the nineteenth 
century ; @ revolutionary leader, who had 
friendly relations with Bismarck and Von 
Ketteler ; the preacher of a new gospel and 
champion of the working classes, who most un- 
heroically threw away his life in a miserable 
love affair; the struggles, the eloquence and 
enthusiasm, the attitudinising and strange 
contradictions of such a man will always have 
an attraction for students of history and 
human character. 


Mr. Holyoake’s book relates to experi- 
ments in social improvement about the end 
of last century. It is a series of papers 
based on the reports of a ‘‘ society for better- 
ing the condition of the poor,” established in 
1796, presided over by Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham, and reckoning among its 
members men like Rumford, Paley, and 
Wilberforce. In these papers we see the 
germs of many movements which have 
since grown to considerable magnitude. In 
one of them the Bishop of Durham tells how 
he opened a co-operative store at the village 
of Mongewell in Oxfordshire in 1794, the 
first on record. To those who can under- 
stand how natural it is that the English 
peasant should have some interest in his 
native soil, we need not say that the scheme 
of ‘three acres and a cow” had emerged one 
hundred yearsago. Mr. Holyoake has already 
done excellent service in the history of co- 
operation, and he has now earned the thanks 
of the public by calling our attention to those 
beginnings of social reform. It is an inter- 
esting book, which throws light on the feeble 
early attempts to remedy enormous evils. 


The History of Co-operation in the United 
tates is an admirable book, which has been 
prepared under the auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Five members 
of that university, we are told by Prof. Ely 
In the preface, divided the United States 
between them with a view to working up the 
historical and statistical facts bearing on co- 
operation. The result is a large and very pre- 
tentable volume, well printed, well arranged, 
and well written. The book is objective, 
sympathetic, and scientific in the best sense 
of the word. It reflects the highest 
credit on a new university that its mem- 
bers should devote themselves to a fresh 
and vital question, while older bodies are 
still painfully engaged in mastering their 
Aristotle. A perusal of the book only con- 
firms the conviction that the co-operative 
movement has as yet made comparatively 
ttle progress in the United States, compared, 





that is, with the enormous and continually 
growing magnitude of the interests depending 
on individual enterprise. The experiments 
have been numerous, varied, and fairly pro- 
sperous, but generally on a very moderate 
scale. The principle has been successfully 
applied not only to distribution and banking, 
but to house-building, dairies, and many other 
forms of production. It is an interesting 
fact that, since 1882, flourishing co-operative 
societies have grown up among the students 
at the universities of Harvard, Yale, and 
Michigan, Harvard leading the way. Here 
is a quotation about the communistic settle- 
ment of Amana, which will have an interest 
for anarchists, the well-known school of 
socialists who consider government worse 
than superfluous : 

‘Amana is a community in which crime is 
absolutely unknown. In deference to the 
laws and institutions of the state, the colonists 
go through the form of electing a justice of the 
peace and a constable for their township; but 
those officers have nothing todo. Pauperism, 
of course, is a term that has no meaning in a 
communistic society. The even and wholesome 
life of the colony is conducive to good health 
and great longevity. If there are vicious and 
ill-disposed persons in the colony, I have seen 
none of them and have heard of none.” 


It should be added that the community of 
Amana rests on a religious basis, and has a 
population of 2000. Of course Amana is 
not a ‘‘ co-operative ” society in the ordinary 
sense. It is a community in which a co- 
operative system of production is connected 
with a communistic system of distribution. 

Altogether this volume isa most instructive 
account of the progress of co-operation in the 
United States. America has great industrial 
and social problems before it, but we may 
surely accept as a good omen the fact that its 
universities are so loyally applying themselves 
to the consideration of them. 

T. Krrxop. 








NEW NOVELS. 


In Hot Haste. By Mary E. Hullah. In 2 
vols, (Bentley.) 


A Garden of Tares. By John Hill and 
Clement Hopkins. (Vizetelly.) 


The Shadow of the Raggedstone. By Charles 
F. Grindrod. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


A Dangerous Experiment. By Lady Duffus 
Hardy. In 3 vols. ( White.) 


The Morlands: a Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. 
By the Author of ‘ Sleepy Sketches,” &c. 
(Sampson Low.) 


A Martyr to Pride: a Dramatic Romance of 
the Present Day. By Walter Stanhope. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Till Death us Sever; or, Whom God hath 
Joined Together, let not Man put Asunder. 
By J. Lothian Robson. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) . 

Work of a Fiend. By James Peddie. 
liam Paterson. ) 

Ir may be presumed that Miss Hullah’s story 

is intended to set forth the truth of the old 

adage ‘‘ marry in haste, repent at leisure,’ 
as exemplified in the case of Kurt von Weide 
and Sabine his wife; and if to this be added 
the dangers of a marriage in which the love 


(Wil- 





is on one side only, the moral is complete. In 
any case the novel is a success. The greate\ 
part of the action takes place in Germany, 
and the author gives us pictures of rural life 
which show how thoroughly she must have 
entered into the provincial round of existence. 
In fact, she surpasses in these scenes her 
English studies, in which we miss the vivid 
local colouring and the sense of reality which 
distinguish the foreign sketches. Sabine her- 
self is a good study of a high-minded but 
unsophisticated girl; and, considering the 
circumstances of her residence with the Pippin 
family, her marriage with Kurt was pardon- 
able. She certainly, however, strained senti- 
ment to the utmost in quarrelling with her 
husband because he had kept the family 
history from her, and had not told her of his 
prior engagement to Irmgard. As regards 
the former, any woman in her senses would 
have appreciated his motives, and it is quite 
a new doctrine that a men when engaged is 
obliged to come to a civil shrift as to all his 
early affaires de caur. Kurt von Weide is not 
a very interesting figure; and, although he 
showed true nobility of character in the end, 
certainly sailed rather close to the wind in 
the matter of his marriage. Everybody must 
prefer to him poor, handsome, ne’er-do-weel 
Georg von Vogelheim, with all his faults and 
follies It was a mistake to make such a man 
so easily commit such a vulgar crime, but one 
cannot help feeling glad that he escaped the 
consequences. The concealment at Rothenfels 
is artistically treated, especially the scene in 
which the spying old blood-sucker Lilienthal 
is so cleverly outwitted by the two astute 
ladies. The episode on the Teufelstein is also 
excellent as a finale, and as exciting as 
could be wished. It seems a little uncertain 
whether the Jew was really drowned or no; 
if so, we suspect his fate will meet with 
but scant sympathy. 

It is some time since we have had a novel 
from Mr. John Hill, and we are therefore all 
the more glad to welcome what is in many 
respects the best work he has yet done. We 
have but little fault to find, and that little is, 
we suspect, due to the fact of dual authorship ; 
for it is obvious that the passages to which 
exception may be taken are from another 
hand. What on earth does the public care 
about those stupid ‘‘ Memoirs of a Young 
Man,” inserted in the main text in the most 
irrelevant and irritating manner, stopping the 
narrative, and in no way furthering the plot ? 
Apart from this, there is nothing but praise t: 
be given to one of the most engrossing an4 
genuinely artistic novels that we have read 
for years. It would be hopeless to attempt 
any generalisation of the plot, because Mr. 
Hill does not depend for his effect upon mere 
incident, although strong situations are not 
wanting in their proper place—witness the 
death of Freddy Mason, the conception of 
which is as true to nature as it is original. 
There is something so grievous in the idea 


‘of the poor fellow bidding his whilome friend 


farewell with tears of honest, if half-tipsy, 
repentance, and then lying down to sleep to 
so hideousan awakening. The cleverest touch 
in the book, by the by, is that the assassin 
never was discovered, and lived out his 
respectable humdrum life in peace. One 
hardly knows whether to laugh or cry at 
Joe’s speculations as to when the traditional 
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demons of remorse would begin to haunt 
him—which they never did. The motif of 
the book, though never obtruded, is, of 
course, a denunciation of a certain gutter- 
spawned school of immorality, which, thanks 
to Parisian influences, has had only too 
much success of late years among empty- 
headed fools and weak women. We mean 
that spurious form of aestheticism which, 
under the guise of art—no matter in what 
branch—has done more to disseminate low 
ideas of morality than the foulest garbage 
that ever issued from the foreign press. 
Vivar, the fashionable painter, is the ex- 
ponent of this doctrine of devils; and we are 
not exaggerating when we say that we know 
nothing finer in modern fiction than the 
scene where Lyall rises at the restaurant and 
denounces him in manly wrath. It would 
naturally be absurd to seek for any original 
of Vivar—the wretched creature is a type. 
We hope the dear good fellows who figure 
in the pages are not; for we should like 
to know eome of them, notably Jack Field 
and George Lyall. Peter Mills, too, the pre- 
tended cynic with the bad liver and warm 
heart, is a capital study. The dialogue 
throughout is especially crisp and natural. 
The Hardinge family, with their shabby- 
genteel pretence, and veneered vulgarity— 
so far as the elders are concerned—are well 
drawn. Marion is of course an exception; but, 
for our own part, give us Alice Barry as a 
heroine, even if she did tear her frock some- 
times. Uncle Richard, with his convenient 
deafness, is a grand old fellow ; only, of couree, 
his money ought to have gone to somebody in 
whom one could take at least a shadowy 
interest. The book is one not only to be read 
but to be kept. 

We have had occasion before now to praise 
Dr. Grindrod’s work as a writer of fiction, 
and there will be no reason for modifying 
what has already been said. On the contrary, 
he seems to be gaining in power; and his 
present romance, apart from the charm of 
novelty of subject, should arrest all lovers of 
historical fiction. True, the characters are, 
with the exception of the king and a few 
others, not exactly entitled to rank as strictly 
historical. Yet the period in which the 
action takes place, and the circumstances 
attaching to this quaint legend of the 
Malvern Hills, are enough to entitle them to 
brevet rank. Bernard, the renegade monk, 
is the hero; and in spite of his crime one 
cannot help sympathising with bim in some 
degree, because of the way in which he had 
been forced to assume the cowl. His love 
for Rosamond is prettily told, and their flight 
is described without a shadow of the coarse- 
ress which might so easily have occurred 
under less skilful hands. Of course, it is 
upon Bernard that the ominous shadow— 
which, by the by, is said to have fallen upon 
Cardinal Wolsey while staying at Birts 
Morton—fell, involving death or shame; but 
of his after adventures it would be too much 
to tell. The scene at the tournament, when 
the disguised monk forces Sir Eustace to clear 
his dead mother’s fair fame, is extremely 
spirited and good. The romance is a clever 
one, and deserves to be known ; only we should 
advise the author in future works to cut out 
his moralisations. Everybody skips that sort 
of thing—at least, we always Co ourselves. 





























There can be no doubt that Sir Giles 
Morgan’s experiment cas a dangerous one, 
inasmuch as it consisted in marrying a beauti- 
ful girl whom he had picked up in the gutter, 
and of whose antecedents—not too favourable 
ones—he knew nothing whatever. Lady 
Hardy is rather vague on the point; but, on 
the whole, we do not gather that Janet had 
lapsed from womanly purity. Still a woman 
who had been tried for her life, and escaped 
only through the efforts of a clever lawyer, 
was hardly one to be made a baronet’s wife, 
and introduced into the first society in London, 
especially since she came from the very dregs 
of the people, and her relations might be ex- 
pected to put themselves en evidence at any 
moment. Of course, the affair ended dis- 
astrously, as how could it do otherwise? No 
doubt, Janet was wrong in not telling her 
husband all before their marriage; but it is 
hard to blame the ignorant loving girl who 
dreaded so bitterly the chance of losing what 
she believed to be her one chance of a higher 
and nobler life. As for Giles he seems to us to 
have been very much passion’s slave, and not 
deserving of much sympathy. There is a 
certain female fiend, one Jessie Dacres, who, 
out of mad jealousy and revenge, brings about 
most of the ultimate disaster, and the final 
catastrophe—aided by her lover, Berry or 
Beauchamp, who, as is obvious from the first, 
had himself committed the murder of which 
the suspicion fell upon Janet. We may say 
that her reasons for shielding her employer, at 
the risk of her own life, strike us as being 
singularly weak and inadequate. Jessie and 
Beauchamp publish the whole story of Lady 
Morgan’s early life in one of the so-called 
‘‘ society’? papers. Her presentation at court 
is revoked ; and finally the poor thing, goaded 
to madness by her husband’s reviling, tries to 
drown herself, and dies from the effects. It 
is not a pleasant story, but cleverly written, 
and undoubtedly powerful in places. 

The Morlands is a rather silly story of 
Anglo-Indian society, such as we should hope 
never existed save in the author’s fertile 
imagination. He takes a good deal of pains 
to explain in a preface that by Mirbad he did 
not mean Karachi; but, probably, no one 
either at home or abroad will take the 
slightest interest in the question where the 
scene of the preposterous little drama is laid. 
Mrs. Morland, even as a caricature, is ridi- 
culous. She is obviously modelled upon vague 
recollections of Dickens’s Mrs. Wilfer; but 
the language and manners, which were funny 
when ascribed to a low-bred lodginghouse- 
keeper who was giving herself airs, are simply 
absurd and wearisome when ascribed to a 
highly connected woman of rather excep- 
tionally blue blood. But we could almost 
have forgiven her vulgarity had she not said 
‘4 Poutrance.” None of the other puppets 
have the least individuality or interest; and 
the finale about Mrs. Cruchley—which was, 
we suppose, meant to be‘ sensational—misses 
fire for want of a knowledge of her history. 
What on earth had she done? The author, 
who might take a little more care about his 
quotations—e.g., p. 231—is not wanting in a 
certain sense of humour, as witness the scene 
of the governor’s: reception; and he may 
possibly write something worth reading, if 
he will only remember to be natural and 
exercise self-restraint. 


Outside the columns of a housemaid’s 
periodical we could hardly have believed that 
such rubbish as A Martyr to Pride would 
ever have seen the light. Chichester Ander- 
son, an aspiring and objectionable barrister, 
marries the beautiful Lady Gertrude De 
Vigne—whom, by the by, he habitually 
speaks of as ‘‘the Lady Gertrude.” As 
soon as they have a son on the verge of 
manhood, she finds out that she hates her hus- 
hand ; and, meeting an old lover, she persuades 
him to place her under his mother’s protection 
—keeping herself innocent—so that her hus- 
band may believe the worst, divorce her, and 
leave her legally free to marry the said lover. 
However, Mr. Anderson, having turned his 
son out of doors, frightens Mr. Langton over 
a cliff, and her ladyship goes in for revenge. 
We need not relate how the husband becomes 
Lord Chief Justice, or how he condemns his 
own son to death for shooting a policeman 
while engaged on a slightly burglarious at- 
tempt on the paternal mansion. Of course, 
the culprit escapes, his father dies suddenly, 
and we should rather like to know which of 
the characters was the ‘‘ martyr to pride.” 


Heralded by an extremely suggestive 
preface, we have in Mr. Robson’s story about 
as dull a book as it has ever been our fortune 
toread. It relates how a certain lovely young 
wife allowed herself to be seduced, without a 
show of resistance, by her husband’s bosom 
friend, who was afterwards received by both 
on terms of intimacy. Marjorie and Harry 
ran away. Arthur—a most insufferable 
prig—went after them and brought her back, 
shut her up in a convent for a time, and then 
took her home and forgave her, when she had 
an uphill fight with the neighbours, but 
conquered in the long run. Mr. Robson need 
not have feared having ‘‘ wounded the deli- 
cacy of anyone,”’ but might with justice have 
dreaded having bored his readers generally. 
It strikes one that Mr. Lorraine, like the 
vergers in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” could “ hold 
liberal opinions.” He professed to belong to 
the Church of Scotland, yet often went to the 
Established meeting-house, and put his wife 
in a Roman Catholic convent. 


-The most hardened lover of wild sensation 
could ask for nothing more than is contained 
in Work of a Fiend. To be sure, John 
Kersea was not legally justified in taking the 
law into his own hands; but there are mauy 
who will secretly cherish the opinion that he 
was morally so, and nobody can deny that 
Pardmore richly deserved his fate. The story 
is well written. The scene where Constance 
encourages John is pretty, though obviously 
suggested by Longfellow’s ‘‘ Miles Standish.” 


B. Monrcomerte RANKING. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Doctors and Doctors. By Graham Everitt. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Everitt has written @ 
most entertaining and instructive work upon 
some curious episodes of medical history and 
quackery. He touches lightly and brightly 
upon the evolution of apothecaries, surgeons, 
and physicians, upon the too slow and partial 
elimination from medicine of superstition, 


boluses, and metaphysics; and it is not until 
he brings his subject down to our own times 
that he gives himself space to dwell fully and 








fondly upon the more striking phases of 
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motley quackery and constant folly, Faith- 
healing at Lourdes and elsewhere through the 
means whether of prayer or pill, spiritualism 
and galvanism, the theory and practice of Ger- 
man baths and cunning specialists, the arts 
old as the hills, yet ever burnished up anew, to 
which doctors descend and quacks resort, 
above all the perfectly astounding folly of 
never-failing dupes—upon these hackneyed 
themes he writes with novel comment and 
fresh instances, not too gravely and savagely, 
but playfully and even kindly, Mr. Everitt 
is not a doctor, we believe, but he writes 
with so much humorous appreciation of the 
peculiar trials and temptations of doctors and 
quacks that we hope he will return to the 
subject and amuse us once more with 
his wit and fun. The field is not yet fully 
occupied. George Eliot’s Lydgate is a model 
study, but the subject is exceptional. Dickens’s 
doctors are doubtless drawn from life, but 
only after a superficial glance at poor speci- 
mens. No bglish writer approaches 
Thackeray in keen observation and fine insight 
of the habits of medical life and thought ; and 
yet even Thackeray’s lights fail him at times, 
and we know that the original of his ideal, Dr. 
Goodfellow, was persecuted by the profession 
as an impostor and rogue. “The Quarrels 
and Jealousies of Specialists” would just now 
be a taking title for such a book as would 
suit Mr. Everitt’s powers admirably. 


Jewish Portraits. By Lady Magnus. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This pleasant little volume contains 
reprints of papers contributed by the author to 
various magazines; but she claims very fairly 
for them a family likeness, and looks for enough 
friendly interest to justify their collection and 
reproduction. Her subjects are Jehuda Halevi, 
the Judengasse of Frankfort, Heinrich Heine, 
Daniel Deronda, Manasseh ben Israel, Charity 
inthe Talmud, and Moses Mendelssohn; and 
she treats them all with her accustomed light- 
ness of touch and power to interest. The most 
common topic, sometimes specifically mentioned, 
sometimes only hinted at, is the vital quality 
of Judaism. The charge made by Lady Magnus 
herself against current Judaism she states never 
so forcibly as in her hinted regret for ‘‘ the far- 
off days when religion was not a habit, but an 
emotion,” with which she opens her first essay. 
She finds the emotion a lively one in Halevi; a 
flame hardly quenchable in Heine, though often 
impishly concealed ; persistent and practical in 
Menasseh; patriotic in Mendelssohn—and, 
oddly enough, she recognises a true picture of 
current possibilities in Daniel Deronda. Her 
essay on this last lay-figureis the most important, 
Ler plea for Heine—Carlyle’s ‘‘ blackguard,” 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ wicked man’’—the most 
pathetic and convineing part of her work. Of 
the latter there is nothing to say but praise. 
With her views of things past we have no 
quarrel, But we cannot agree with her that 
Daniel Deronda sets forth any really current 
Jewish thought or feeling, whatever possibili- 
ties it may suggest to those who find in it 
some inspiring quality not obvious to us at 
least. To some of -us it is not conceivable 


“of many an unromentic-looking nineteenth- 
century Jew, who soberly performs all good citizen 
duties, that the unspoken name of Jerusalem is 
still enshrined in like unguessed-at depths, as the 
Perfection of beauty,’ ‘the joy of the whole 
earth,’ ” 
“Charity in TalmudicTimes” is refreshing read- 
ing. It is pleasant to find maxims of courtesy 
occupying places where we should not always 
expect them. We cannot however accept quite 
hopefully Lady Magnus’s suggestion that, 
Pethaps, ‘in ‘improvident’ marriages and 
arge families the new creed of survival of the 
fittest _may, after all, be best fulfilled.” 
Survival of the fittest’ is hardly a creed. 





There is alaw, or supposed law, which expresses 
itself in this form; and even that means merely, 
when you come to examine it, that those 
survive who survive, just as ‘‘ motion is in the 
line of least resistance’ means that motion is 
motion. Whatever the ‘‘ creed” to which our 
author objects, we suspect that its binding 
force would not be lessened by a reference to 
the evidence recently given before the Sweating 
Commission, which we commend to her. She 
is too fair and right-minded not to see its 
significance. 


A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections 
from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne, 
with an Introduction by Clarence Cook. 
(Chapman & Hall.) The author of these letters 
was born in the state of Maine in 1783. The 
first was written when she was a school girl of 
fourteen, and the last only twelve years later 
on her death-bed. They are a record of a brief 
but happy life ; and, written as they are in clear 
and vigorous English, they make the every- 
day talk of which, for the most part, they are 
composed, interesting even after this long lapse 
of time. It is not astonishing that they have 
been highly prized and preserved. Such letters 
might well have been printed for private cir- 
culation; but there is no good reason against 
their publication. They have a living interest 
still, partly because they exhibit the domestic 
life of the time, but chiefly, as the editor says, 
“in the picture they give of the writer.” 
Although she was not known beyond her own 
circle of friends and acquaintance, it is surely 
good for all of us to contemplate a career so 
morally healthy as this one. For Eliza South- 
gate (who, at the age of twenty, became Mrs, 
Bowne) was happily free from the too preva- 
lent vice of self-consciousness. She was not 
accustomed either to exalt her virtues or to 
bemoan her short-comings; but regarding 
herself as neither saint nor sinner, she took the 
sweets that life had to offer her frankly and 
unreservedly, and accepted its sorrows patientl 
when they came. Her letters, as Mr. Coo 
remarks in his excellent Introduction, 


“paint in words, with a thousand delicate and 
expressive touches, the portrait of a lively and 
beautiful girl, with a character as striking and 
individual as the face that Malbone has drawn for 
us on ivory. Never was a reigning beauty more 
spirited, never was a spirited girl of fashion more 
truly lovable, than Eliza Bowne. Whether she 
be at boarding school, writing letters to her 
‘ honoured parents,’ and hiding her little home- 
sick heart in vain under the formal phrases 
dictated by the starched decorum of the day; or 
stealing an hour for her pen amid the whirl of 
the gay world in which she sparkled, such a cheer- 
ful star, and rattling off to her mother the story 
of the day’s doings,—she is always the same 
generous, unselfish creature; impulsive, but with 
her impulses well in hand ; a heart brimming over 
with mirth, its clear crystal clouded by no drop 
of malice ; witty, but with a friendly glint in her 
mischievous eyes, even when, as now and then 
happens, she gives formality or presumption a 
fillip. Love and friendship followed her wherever 
she went in her too brief span of life, and fortune 
heaped her gam lap with all good things; but 
she showed herself worthy of her blessings, and 
kept herself unspotted from the world.” 

That seems to us a true description of the 
character revealed in this volume; and, in 
respect to the letters themselves, Mr. Cook 
is equally happy in the comparison he draws 
between the phonograph and letter-writing. 
After referring to Edison’s ‘‘ magical’ inven- 
tion, which listens to speech and song, and 
‘‘after the lapse of an hour or of a hundred 
years,” will repeat what it has received in the 
very voice of the speaker, he proceeds to say that 


‘familiar letters are privileged to play the same 
magical part. To the readers of successive genera- 
tions, they speak with the living voice of the writer ; 
they recall the fugitive emotions, the joys, the 





sorrows, the whims, the passions; and, as we 
read, we persuade ourselves that we are part and 
parcel of the times they record.” 


A work like this hardly calls for criticigm ; but 
it is proper to say that the editor’s task has 
been performed with conspicuous ability, and 
that the portraits are sinbeiie reproduced 
and add to the beauty as well as to the interest 
of the handsome volume, 


As social life in America at the beginning of 
the century is displayed in Mrs. Bowne’s 
letters, so Dr. Peabody’s Harvard Reminiscences 
(Triibner) exhibit New England college life ata 
little later period. These reminiscences—so we 
are told in the preface—relate to all the 
college officers whose names appeared with Dr. 
Peabody’s in the several annual catalogues in 
which he was registered as undergraduate, 
theological student and tutor. The assortment 
is, naturally, a rather miscellaneous one. A 
good many of the seventy persons here spoken 
of are but little familiar—at least in this 
country ; but the names among others, of 
Chandler Robbins, Dr, Putnam, Andrews 
Norton, Walter and Edward Channing, Henry 
Ware senior and junior, Charles Follen, 
Edward Everett, Josiah Quincy, George Ripley 
and James Freeman Clarke, areknownin England 
as well as in America. Anyone who comes to 
this volume expecting to find biographies will 
be disappointed; but the book is interesting 
throughout, and contains some good auecdotes. 
Dr. Peabody says he never saw Felton angry 
but once. He had contributed a somewhat 
rhetorical article to the North American Review, 
which at that time was edited by Sidney 
Willard. When the proof was sent to him he 
found that there had been written in his 
“‘copy”’ against one of the most high-flown 
paragraphs the significant word “froth.” In 
great indignation he visited the printer to 
complain of the insult that some one in the 
establishment had offered him. But when he 
found that the offensive word was only meant 
to indicate that a compositor named Frothing- 
ham was engaged on that portion of the manu- 
script, he must have felt that, if the cap had 
been found to fit, he had only himself to blame. 
Josiah Quincy was a kind-hearted man, but 
abrupt in manner. He had a poor memory for 
faces, and was accustomed to ask every student 
who visited him ‘‘ What’s your name?” Even 
when he did happen to recognise one of them the 
habit was so strong upon him that he would 
address him by name, and ask the same question 
thus— Well, Brown, what’s your name?” His 
presidency of the college was marked by the 
introduction of many important reforms, not 
before they were needed if we may judge by 
the concluding chapter on ‘‘ Harvard College 
sixty years ago.” To one name in the list a 
melancholy interest now attaches. Of James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. Peabody says: ‘‘I name 
him because his name is among the proctors ; 
but I trust that it will be long before some 
chronicler who shall succeed me will be at 
liberty to commemorate his invaluable 
services to religion, to his country, and to his 
race.” While we wrote the tidings came that 
Dr. Freeman Clarke was dead. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Popularly 
and Socially Considered. By J. W. Haldane. 
(Spon.) 

‘¢ Try and write your book in a free, open, uncon- 
strained, and interest-every-body sort of style. To 
a scrap of history add a good many anecdotes, and 
practical information of various kinds that may 
be useful. Describe with a spice of humour, if 
possible, your own experience of the profession 
and those employed in it” (p. 396). 

Thus Mr. Haldane describes his intentions, 
when he first thought of becoming an author ; 
and if his book is not quite the success he 
would have wished it, he can still be congratu- 
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lated on having written a useful and rather 
original work. The worst fault of the book is 
its prolixity. What Mr. Haldane takes 431 
pages to tell might have been very well told in 
200. This diffuseness is due to the “‘ free, open, 
unconstrained and interest-every-body sort of 
style.” Itis a great mistake to believe in the 
‘* interest-every-body sort of style.” Even Mr. 
George Augustus Sala (whom Mr. Haldane 
extols to heaven @ propos de bottes) does not 
‘interest everybody.” Every author—save a 
few heaven-born poets—has his own little band 
of followers, and the less he thinks of interesting 
everybody the better. Mr. Haldane—if he will 
pardon our saying so—writes mainly for those 
interested in mechanics and marine engineering. 
This is a wide term, which includes parents and 
guardians who think of making engineers of 
their sons. Common sense is Mr. Haldane’s 
characteristic. Speaking of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme, he says (p. 9) 


‘That these gigantic steamers, of great beam, 
and capable of carrying loadeu ‘rains at all times, 
would perform what is required in the most satis- 
factory manner, and at a comparatively small out- 
lay. If this were done, good financial results might 
be obtained, and our insular position fully main- 
tained.”’ 


He enters a very strong protest against the evils 
resulting from drink both to employers and 
employed (p. 29), Though the following incident 
is only taken by Mr. Haldane from the daily 
papers, we cannot forbear from reproducing it 
here. In Messrs. Denny Brothers’ Leven ship- 
yard, a vessel some time ago was put down on 
speculation to keep the older hands together. 
In a purely spontaneous manner, when the 
more important parts were reached, the riveters 
and caulkers held a meeting, at which it was 
resolved that 


‘‘recognising and appreciating the motives of the 
firm in beginning this vessel under existing circum- 
stances, the men in the above-mentioned depart- 
ments agree to invite the firm to reduce their 
piecework rates aud wages on this vessel to the 
extont of 10 per cent. ; and moreover, should it be 
necessary, they are perfectly willing to give a 
fortnight’s work on this steamer free of any wages 
whatever.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp SrENcER has, at the request of Dr. 
Furnivall, generously agreed to allow his 
unique copy of Caxton’s romance of Blan- 
chardyn and Kglantyne to be copied, and for 
the first time reprinted, for the Extra Series of 
the Early English Text Society. The sub- 
librarian at Althorp, Mr. Groom, will bring the 
precious volume to the British Museum next 
week ; and there it will remain in the charge of 
the keeper of printed books until the work of 
copying and reprinting—which will be put in 
hand forthwith—is completed. 


Mr. M. T. Cuny, of Coupland Castle, 
Wooler, has the text of his reprint of Caxton’s 
Eneydos ready for the Early English Text 
Society. He finds that the ending of the book 
—which is englished from the French—is not 
from Virgil but from Boccaccio, 


As some of our readers are doubtless aware, 
an influential committee has been formed, with 
Lord Tennyson as president, to raise a fund for 
the benetit of the veteran poet and journalist 
—Dr. Charles Mackay—who is now in his 
seventy-third year, broken in health, and in 
reduced circumstauces. The hon. secretary of 
the committee is Dr. L. C, Alexander, Holly 
Lodge, Upper Parkfields, Putney. 


WE hear that more than twenty thousand 
copies of Mr. Haggard’s new story, Maiwa’s 
Revenge, were disposed of by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co, before the day of publication. 





Tur August number of the Universa? Review 
will contain an illustrated ‘‘In Memoriam” 
article on the late Frank Holl, by the editor, 
while the frontispiece to the number will be a 
large head by Rossetti from an original un- 
published drawing also in the possession of the 
editor. Among the other contents will be an 
ode, ‘‘ The Triumph of Labour,” by Mr. Lewis 
Morris; ‘‘Some Memories of Bayreuth,” by 
Mr. E. Hamilton Bell; ‘‘The Co-operative 
Movement,” by Mr. W. Hazlitt Roberts; ‘‘A 
New Political Departure,” by Canon Maccoll ; 
and ‘“ Half a Century of Cricket ” (illustrated), 
by Mr. Fred. Gale. 


Mr. Henry FRowDE will publish imme- 
diately a little book on Elementary Political 
Economy, by Mr. Edwin Cannan, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. It will be divided into three 
sections—the first treating of general material 
welfare ; the second of individual welfare under 
the present system of private property; while 
the third discusses how far the promotion of 
public welfare by the state is desirable. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have in preparation 
two new school histories of classical times: 
Greece, by Mr. C. A. Fyffe: and Rome, by Prof. 
G. G. Ramsay, of Glasgow. 


Tuk delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for publication a short Latin Prose 
Primer, by Mr. J. Y. Sargent, of Hertford 
College, which is intended to be introductory 
to his well-known Easy Passages for Translation 
into Latin Prose. Mr. Sargent starts from the 
simplest form of sentence and _ proceeds 
gradually to the continuous narrative; the 
methods he makes use of are in all cases 
intended to be suggestive. 


Popular Poets of the Period is the title of a 
new serial about to be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. The editor—Mr. 
F. A. H. Eyles, a Brighton journalist—has 
already received the encouragement and sup- 
port of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Lewis Morris, 
Mr, Alfred Austin, Prof. Blackie, Mr. William 
Sharp, Mr. Clement Scott, the Rev. Newman 
Hall, &c. The first number will appear at the 
end of this month, and will include brief 
biographies and selections from the poems of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Dean Plumptre, Mr, Marion 
Burnside, Mr. G. R. Sims, &c. 


Tue 8.P.C.K. will shortly add two more to 
their series of penny stories which they are 
publishing under the title of ‘‘ Fiction for the 
Million” : My Soldier Keeper, by C. Phillipps- 
Wolley; and By Telegraph, by J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 


Mr. EDWARD FoSKETIT has in the press a 
Cornish romance in verse, entitled The Window 
in the Rock, which will be published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Book Prices Current, which was published 
monthly by Mr. Elliot Stock during last year, 
will be issued in quarterly sections during 


1888. The first part will be ready very 
shortly. 


A NEw edition of Walks in Epping Forest, 
by Mr. Percy Lindley, describing portions less 
known to pedestrians, is in preparation. Prof. 
Boulger will contribute some notes upon the 
recent extensive tree-felling and ‘forestry ” 
operations in the forest. 


Mrs. STIRLING has written a preface for the 
fourth edition of Robert Overton’s Queer Fish, 
about to be issued by Messrs. Dean & Son. 


For an account of the Pope commemoration 
at Twickenham, we must refer to the Richmond 
and Twickenham Times of August 4. To Mr. 
Edward King, the energetic editor of this 
paper, belongs the original conception of this 
undertaking ; and he here gives us a verbatim 
report of the speeches delivered at the opening 





— 


of the loan museum, besides a full and ably 
written description of most of the exhibits— 
both there and in the British Museum. In 
addition, there is an illustrated supplement of 
portraits, scenes, &c., associated with the occa- 
sion. The whole number is worthy of preser- 
vation, together with the catalogue of the 
short-lived loan museum. 


Mr. Epwarp M. Borraso and Mr. B. 
Kettle have been appointed sub-librarians of 
the Guildhall Library. 


Dr. TsOHAKERT, Professor of Church History 
at Kinigsberg, has made lately a valuable dis- 
covery in the town library of that city. He 
has found a number of sermens and scholia by 
Luther, which have never been published. 
They are of special interest, because they belong 
to the period between 1519 and 1521, the most 
active time of Luther’s Reformation work, 
lying between the burning of the Papal bull of 
condemnation and his journey to Worms. 


TueE Sixteenth Fascicule of the Archives His- 
toriques dela Gascogne contains the ‘‘ Ambassade 
en 'rurquie de Jean de Gontaut de Biron, Baron 
de Salignac, 1605-1610,” prefaced with a life 
by the Comte Théodore de Gontaut Biron. The 
memoir is interesting. The work consists of 
portions of the inedited ‘‘ Ambassade en Turquie 
de M. de Salignac”’ (MS. Bib. Nat. fo. 18,076), 
which narrates his residence at Constantinople, 
and gives a vivid picture of the life of an 
ambassador there at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have sent us the eighth 
and last volume of their new edition of Lord 
Tennyson’s works, to be known as_ the 
‘‘Library”’ Edition. As before stated in the 
ACADEMY, this edition differs from that issued 
by the same publishers in 1884 by the inclusion 
of the four latest plays—‘‘ Becket,” ‘‘ The 
Cup,” ‘‘The Falcon,” and ‘The Promise of 
May”—and by the incorporation of all the 
poems in the 7Z'iresias volume (1885). For the 
sake of absolute accuracy, we should add also 
the ode on the ‘‘Opening of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition by the Queen.” Thus is 
redeemed the promise of the prospectus, that 
this edition ‘‘ will contain everything that the 
author has published.” The edition of 1884 
consisted of seven volumes. Despite the inclu- 
sion of so much additional matter, the number 
of volumes is increased only to eight. They 
are not numbered consecutively on the back, 
but lettered according to their general 
contents. For the cloth binding, the publishers 
have judiciously returned to the rough green, 
in which (we believe) all the laureate’s books 
originally appeared. Finally, each volume has 
a frontispiece, expressly engraved either by 
Mr. G. J. Stodart or by Mr. John Sadler. The 
latter has undertaken the cedar at Farringford, 
immortalised in ‘‘ Maud.” The rest are mostly 
portraits; but Mr. Stodart’s vignette of 
Clevedon Church, from a drawing by H. 
Whatley, is particularly interesting as an 
essay by this engraver in a new field. Enough 
has been said to prove that this ‘‘ Library ” 
edition is indispensable to all lovers of Tennyson 
and students of Victorian literature. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
[WE quote the following from the New York 
Critic >] 
‘‘ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 

‘* At Amesbury, Mass., the following poem 
was read on July 4 (Independence Day). It 
refers to Governor Josiah Bartlett, whose statue 
was unveiled at Amesbury on that day. 

‘** O srortepD vale of Merrimac ! 


Rejoice through all thy shade and or 


And, from his cen *s sleep, call ba 
A brave and Coe aa thine 
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‘¢ Bnveil his effigy between 
The living and the dead to-day ; 
The fathers of the Old Thirteen 
Shall witness bear as spirits may. 


‘¢ Unseen, unheard, his gray compeers, 
The shades of Lee and Jefferson ; 
Wise Franklin, reverend with his years, 
And Carroll lord of Carrolton ! 


‘* Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake’s over sea, 
Where scarce a stone is left to trace 
The Holy House of Amesbury. 


‘« A prouder memory lingers round 
The birtkplace of thy true man here, 
Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur’s mythic Guenevere. 


“The plain, deal table, where he sat 
And signed a nation’s title-deed, 
Is dearer now to fame than that 
Which bore the scroll of Runnymede. 


“ Long as, on Freedom’s natal morn, 
Shall ring the Independence bells, 

Thy children’s children yet unborn 
Shall hear the tale his image tells. 


‘‘In that great hour of destiny 
Which tried the couls of sturdiest stock, 
Who knew the end alone must be 
A free land or a traitor’s block, 


‘* Amidst those picked and chosen men, 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 
No firmer fingers held the pen 
That wrote for liberty or death. 


‘* Not for their hearths and homes alone, 
But for the world, the deed was done ; 
On all the winds their thought bas flown 
Through all the circuit of the sun. 


‘We trace its flight by broken chains, 
By songs of grateful labour still, 
To-day, in all her holy fanes, 
It rings the bells of freed Brazil ! 


“ O hills that watched his boyhood’s home, 
O earth, and air that nursed him, give, 
In this memorial semblance, room 
To him who sha! its bronze outlive ! 


‘‘ And thou, O Land he loved, rejoice 
That, in the countless years to come, 
Whenever freedom needs a voice 
These sculptured lips shall not be dumb ! 


“* Joun G. WHITTIER.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Expositor for August philology is re- 
presented by Mr. Rendall’s notes on the Greek 
of Acts xv.-xix., and Prof. Whitehouse’s in- 
teresting information (based on the reports of 
Profs. Erman and Schrader) respecting the 
recent ‘‘ find” of cuneiform tablets from the 
archives of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty. 
Prof. F. B. Bruce continues his acute and 
suggestive articles on the Epistle to the 

ebrews. Mr. Hutton writes with sym- 
pathetic insight on Job xix. 23-27, taken in rela- 
tion to the whole book. Mr. W. H. Simcox gives 
or paper on the ‘‘authentic pictures” 
(word-pictures) of St. Luke, whose title of 
painter may, he thinks, have been originally 
meant in an ‘“‘ideal” sense, this evangelist 
being a master of the picturesque style. Mr. 
F, F, Emerson speaks with force on theteaching 
of Christ on the use of money. 


Mr. G. H. Powerit contributes to the 
Antiquary for August an interesting article on 
Juan Ruis, a Spanish poet of the fourteenth 
century. It is not easy to judge of poetry 
through the medium of a translation; but, so 
aras we can tell from Mr. Powell’s version, 
we should imagine that Ruis is worthy of atten- 
tion. Dr, Hayman’s paper on the Archaeology 
of Rome will give pleasure to all who have 
visited the eternal city, whether they agree 
with him or not. Mr. Bent continues his ex- 
tracts from Dallam’s diary. We can but repeat 
what we said before—that we are sorry the 





spelling is modernised, and trust that the whole 
of the MS. may be published in a separate 
form. The Rev. J. H. Thomas continues his 
extracts and annotations on the parish registers 
of the Uxbridge deanery. The registers of 
Hillingdon are evidently of more than ordinary 
interest. Mr. Edleston’s notes and additions 
to Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses are 
very serviceable. The two taken together form, 
we imagine, an almost complete catalogue of 
these memorials, 


THE last number of the Folk-Lore Journal 
(Elliot Stock) deserves notice as containing the 
first instalment of anumber of Gaelic Legends 
collected in Sutherlandshire by Miss Dempster 
as long ago as 1859. Only two of them have 
hitherto been published—in the late J. F. 
Campbell’s Tales of the Western Highlands, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BESTIAL ELEMENT IN MAN, 
London: August 3, 1888, 


‘**One hesitates to dissent from so great an 
authority as Sir Richard Burton on all that 
relates to the bestial element in man.” So 
writes (p. xli., Introduction to the Fables of 
Pilpay), with uncalled for impertinence, Mr, 
Joseph Jacobs, who goes out of his way to be 
offensive, and who confesses to having derived 
all his knowledge of my views not from “the 
notorious Terminal Essay of the Nights,” but 
from an article in Chembers’s Cyclopaedia. 
This lofty standpoint of morality was probably 
occupied for a reason by a writer who dedicates 
“‘To my dear wife’ a volume rich in anecdotes 
grivoises, and not poor in language the contrary 
of conventional. However, I suffer from this 
Maccabee in good society together with Prof. 
Max Mttller (pp. xxvi. and xxxiii.), Mr. 
Clouston (pp. xxxiii. and xxxv.), Byron 
(p. xlvi.), Theodor Benfey (p. xlvii.), Mr. 
W. G. Rutherford (p. xviii), and Bishop 
Lightfoot (p. xlix.). All this eminent half- 
dozen is glanced at, with distinct and several 
sneers, in a little volume which, rendered 
useless by lack of notes and index, must 
advertise itself by the réclame of abuse. 

As regards the reminiscence of Homo Dar- 
winiensis by Homo Sapiens, doubtless it would 
ex hypothesi be common to mankind. Yet to 
me Africa is the old home of the Beast fable, 
because Egypt was the inventor of the alphabet, 
the cradle of letters, the preacher of animism 
and metempsychosis, and, generally, the source 
of all human civilisation. 

RicnarD F, Burton. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
Athenaeum Club: August 4, 1888. 

Mr. Hastings Rashdall’s letter in to-day’s 
AcADEMY illustrates, I venture to think, the dan- 
gersof what may becalledthe Niebuhrian method 
of writing history. Starting with a bias, one is 
tempted to accept with indiscriminating grati- 
tude whatever seems to make for one’s theories, 
and to reject the most respectable evidence 
which conflicts with them. r. Rashdall will, 
I trust, excuse me if my reply to his letter 
consists mainly in a reference to my previous 
communication on the subject, and especially to 
the authorities therein textually set out. My 
supplementary remarks must be brief. 

(I.) Mr. Rashdall began his former letter by 
postulating, inter alia, the invariable origin of 
universities from a cathedral (or — collegiate) 
church or from a migration, excluding such 
other possible influences as—eg., those of an 
abbey, or a royal court. He now objects to my 
describing this generalisation as au ‘‘ assump- 
tion,”’ preferring to call it ‘“‘ an argument from 
analogy,” or ‘‘an induction.” I need hardly 
apologise for a term which is repeatedly em- 

loyed with reference to his own argument by 

r. Rashdall himself in a later paragraph of his 
letter. On the difference between an ‘‘ assump- 
tion,” or ‘‘ petitio principii,” and a confessedly 
provisional hypothesis, such as has so often 
played a useful part in the physical sciences, it 
is unnecessary to dilate. 

(II.) But Mr. Rashdall claims for his 
postulate 
“something of the respect due to a hypothesis 
which enables predictions to be made which are 
subsequently verified.” . . . *‘ Some time ago,”’ he 
says, *' I declared, on the evidence of the analogies 
of University constitutional history, that Oxford 
must have risen by migration from Paris. I have 
since discovered,’’ &c. 


Justso. One starts with a theory; and, being 
on the look-out for evidence to support it, one is 
easily satisfied with what one finds. In my 
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previous letter I pointed out the illusory nature 
of the alleged evidence. We know nothing of 
the nationality of the students who were 
expelled from France in 1167. We donot know 
where they had been studying, or whither they 
betook themselves. For all we are told, they 
may have gone to Bologna. 


(III.) As to Vacarius, Mr. Rashdall is invete- 
rately persuaded that ‘‘John of Salisbury 
expressly stated that Vacarius taught in Arch- 
bishop Theobald’s household,” or, as he now 
puts it, that ‘‘ John of Salisbury mentions the 
fact of Vacarius teaching in the privacy of the 
archbishop’s household.” It is surely a question 
susceptible of a simple answer, whether John 
of Salisbury, or indeed any other authority, 
tells us that Vacarius taught in the archbishop’s 
household. If aye, let the passage be produced. 
I say it is non-existent. 

Mr. Rashdall appears to think that the words 
—‘‘ Leges Romanae quas in Britanniam domus 
Theobaldi asciverat””—at least imply that Roman 
law was first taught in England by ‘some 
member” of the archbishop’s household, and 
asks me, if the words do not mean this, what 
they do mean. I should have thought it obvious 
that the allusion is to the books of the civil 
law, the possession of which, as John goes on 
to say, was made illegal. We learn from 
Gervase that these books (/eges), together with 
some pleaders (cawsidici), among whom was 
Vacarius, were imported by the archbishop’s 
household to assist the archbishop in his 
struggle for the legateship, which he succeeded 
in obtaining in 1146, 

The forensic employment of Vacarius on behalf 
of the archbishop, however temporary, is quite 
enough to account for his being described by 
John of Salisbury as “noster.” The phrase 
cannot be strained to imply that the two men 
were colleagues during their joint lives, or in 
the year 1149, about which date we first hear 
of Vacarius asa teacher. I should be sorry if 
we could no longer claim Mr. Rashdall as an 
Oxford man, because his services have been se- 
cured by the University of Durham. If Mr. 
Rashdall will look again at my former letter, 
he will find no support for his supposition that 
my contention is that ‘‘ Vacarius did not teach 
at Canterbury.” Vacarius may have taught 
law at Canterbury, or grammar at York, or 
musicin London. What I sayis that there is 
not a particle of evidence that he did any one 
of these things. I think he taught law at Ox- 
ford, because there is good evidence of his 
having done so. The testimony of Gervase, 
by the by, is not as Mr. Rashdall represents it, 
that of ‘‘ a thirteenth-century writer.”’ Gervase 
must have been sixty, and had nearly finished 
writing by the end of the twelfth century. 

Mr. Rashdall does me the honour to ask me 
“‘how I account for the facts of the case” ? 
My answer is a simple one. I do not account 
for them at all. Hypotheses non fingo. I have 
no “theory of my own” to serve, but content 
myself with the humbler office of weighing 
such evidence as is attainable; and I do so 
on principles which, apart from technicalities 
invented for the narrowing of issues and the 
guidance of juries, are the same for the lawyer, 
the historian, and the student of physical 
science. The sum of the evidence as to early 
Oxford seems to be as follows: There is no 
trace of a dramatic commencement of the 
university. We find it fully developed in 1187, 
but have no means of saying how much earlier 
this state of things may have existed. There 
is, however, reliable evidence that lectures 
were delivered at Oxford on theology in 1133, 
and on Roman law, to large audiences, in 1149. 

If any one is likely to add to these meagre 
facts it is Mr. Rashdall; and no one would 
rej — more in his success than your obedient 
ser ‘rant. 


T. E. HoLzanp, 





ST, PATRICK’S DOCTRINES, 
Trinity College, Dublin: Aug. 2, 1888. 

I did not see Dr. Whitley Stokes’s letter of 
July 28 till this day, owing to the holidays, 
otherwise I would have replied in time for your 
next issue. I trust now to show that he has 
undertaken to solve a disputed question in 
ecclesiastical history without a competent 
knowledge of the subject. 

I gave in my letter a number of facts which 

prove that the Celtic Church did not recognise 
Papal supremacy. Your correspondent has 
attem to grapple only with a single one of 
them. He has indulged in some carping criti- 
cism of my language; but in that course I 
shall not follow, as historical truth is alone my 
object. I propose, therefore, to stick to facts 
and documents. I asserted that no early 
Celtic doctor or saint of the first two centuries 
of Celtic Christian history (the fifth and sixth) 
sought Roman mission or taught Papal supre- 
macy, using that word ‘‘ supremacy” in the 
technical sense, of course. I thought, and 
think still, that Bede’s History is quite sufficient 
evidence on this point. If the early Celtic 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland admitted 
Papal supremacy on any question, it would 
have been upon those of Easter, the tonsure, 
and baptism. Yet what did the Roman advo- 
cate, addressing the Celts, say at the Conference 
of Whitby, A.D. 664, according to Bede (iii. 25) ? 
(I give my quotations in an English shape. It 
may not look so learned, but it enables your 
readers to form their judgment without 
trouble.) 
‘But, as for you and your companions, you cer- 
tainly sin if, having heard the decrees of the 
Apostolic See you refuse to follow them. And if 
that Columba of yours was a holy man, yet could 
he be preferred before the most blessed Prince of 
the Apostles ?’’ 


Yet the Irish party at Whitby did refuse to 
submit, as they had been refusing to submit to 
Papal dictation for the previous sixty years. 
Is it possible they would have done so if this 
canon which Mr. Whitley Stokes champions 
was genuine? Is it possible the Roman party 
would have omitted to quote it and press it 
if it existed ? 

But, again, it may be said, this canon might 
have been in existence and yet not known. Well, 
here again I canappeal to documentary evidence. 
In Ussher’s Sy/loge (Works, Elsington’s edition, 
t. iv., p. 432) we find a most important docu- 
ment bearing on this question. It is the Epistle 
of Cummian the Irishman to Segienus the 
Abbot of Iona. Its date lies between 631 and 
645, Cummian was a convert gained by the 
Papal party to their side; and he wrote this 
epistle to persuade the Abbot of Iona, as the 
head of the Columban order, to adopt the 
Roman views on the various questions at issue 
between them. Its address and opening words 
are most deferential, quite as much so as those 
of Columbanus to the Popes. Its learning is 
very wonderful. Cummian knew the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, the Decrees of Councils, and the 
opinions and practices of St. Patrick and of the 
early doctors of the Irish Church. But he 
knew nothing of this alleged canon. It is not 
a case of silence. He maintains the claim of 
Rome to bethe court of final appeal; but he bases 
that claim not on this daged canon but on the 
decrees of Sardica, quoting the words of Pope 
Innocent I. in reference thereto: ‘If there 
shall have been greater cases, let them be carried 
to the head of cities according to the synodical 
decree.” Is it conceivable that if this pretended 
canon existed Cummian would have ignored 
it? Such an idea is impossible, for its pro- 
duction would at once have silenced all oppo- 


4 sition, 


I have done with the pretended canon of St. 
Patrick, only remarking that the age which 
produced the forged decretals of the Popes was 





~ 4 


quite competent to produce a forged decree of 
St. Patrick. 

Now as to the case of St. Columbanus, which 
your correspondent thinks a triumphant proof 
of his contention that the Celtic Church ac- 
cepted Papal supremacy, let me say a few words 
upon it. Mr, Whitley Stokes seems to have 
looked into Fleming’s Collectanea. His eye was 
caught by the heading of some letters, which he 
forthwith proceeded to quote, without taking 
the trouble to read the letters themselves. It 
is well, however, in ecclesiastical history to 
read documents through before one quotes 
them. The addresses or superscriptions quoted 
by Mr. Whitley Stokes have absolutely no 
bearing on the question at issue. If they had 
been given in full and translated, they would 
have been seen to be pointless. They are, in 
fact, mere sudletintiiadl sda, infinitely sur- 
passed every day by the addresses of Eastern 
bishops to the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
Mr. Whitley Stokes makes a more definite 
statement, with which one may grapple, when 
he writes—‘‘ A professor of ecclesiastical history 
ought to know that Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, asking him to decide 
questions as to the calculation of Easter.” Now 
here we have a definite issue. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes asserts that Columbanus asked Pope 
Gregory to decide the Paschal controversy, and 
thus acknowledged his supremacy. I assert 
that he did no such thing. He did not ask for 
his decision, but argued and protested against 
his views in a manner wholly inconsistent with 
even that temporary and occasional authority 
to which Mr. Whitley Stokes reduces the Papal 
supremacy over the Celtic Church. Is the 
following extract from the letter of Columbanus 
to Pope Gregory the language of an appellant 
or a suitor asking for an authoritative decision 
(I translate from Fleming’s Collectanea, p. 158) : 


‘Wherefore dost thou so wise observe a dark 
Easter? I confess I am astonished that this Gallic 
error has not been long since abolished by you. 
Unless by chance I am to think, as I can scarcely 
believe, that it has not been corrected because 
approved.”’ 


He then exhorts the Pope not to fear the 
charge of novelty in making the necessary 
changes in the Irish direction, and proceeds : 


“Thou art contented with the authority of thy 
predecessors, and chiefly of Pope Leo. Be un- 
willing, I pray you, in such a question to trust 
either to humility or to gravity, which are often 
deceived. A living dog is, perchance, better in 
this matter than a dead lion. [Leone mortuo, a pun 
on the Pope’s name—Leo.] For a living saint can 
correct what has not been corrected by another 
greater man. For know that by our ancient Irish 
teachers, who were philosophers and most wise 
calculators, Victorius was not received but was 
esteemed worthier of laughter than of authority.”’ 


A little further down in this same letter 
Columbanus urges the authority of St. Jerome 
as against Victorius, the Roman oracle, be- 
seeching Gregory not to hold out against such 
a saint, and intimating plainly enough on 
which side Columbanus fineelf would be found 
if a choice had to be made: 


‘*Spare the weak in this matter, lest you display 
the scandal of diversity. For I honestly tell you 
that any one coming in opposition to the authority 
of St. Jerome will be regarded in the churches of 
the West as a heretic, and will be rejected; for 
they hang their undoubting faith on him in all 
things with respect to Holy Scripture.’’ 


Such was the language of Columbanus to 
Gregory. Assuredly if he believed in Papal 
supremacy he took a truly Irish way of showing 
his belief. Readers of the ACADEMY are now 
sufficient judges whether Columbanus ‘‘ wrote 
to Pope Gregory asking him to decide questions 
concerning Easter.” He argued and expostu- 


lated with the Pope asI am arguing with Mr. 


Whitley Stokes, or as Cummian argued with 
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the Abbot of Iona; but he had as little notion 
of seeking from the Pope an ex cathedra and 
authoritative decision to guide his own practice 
as I have of taking Mr. Whitley Stokes’s unsup- 
ported dictum on the question of the forged 
canon. I have the greatest respect for his 
opinion on Sanskrit or Irish; but, when he 
ventures to determine a disputed question of 
ecclesiastical history, he must do so on his- 
torical, not imaginary, grounds. Comparative 
philology is one thing; ecclesiastical history 
quite another. 

Let me again ask two questions: (1) If St. 
Patrick taught that the final court of appeal 
for the Irish Church in all disputed questions 
was to be Rome, whence did that Church get its 
independent notions? (2) Why was not this 
canon produced in all the controversies of the 
seventh century, when the Paschal question 
was thoroughly threshed out in all its aspects ? 

I shall only add that Mr. Whitley Stokes’s in- 
sinuation that I am an ultra-Protestant fanatic 
will be news to all those who know me best. 

GEORGE T, STOKEs. 





Trinity College, Cambridge: August 5, 1838. 


It seems to me that Mr. Whitley Stokes has 
been too ready to accuse the Latin of St. 
Patrick or his ninth-century scribe (ACADEMY, 
July 28, p. 55). The words as they stand may 
be translated : 


“ Church of Irish—of Romans—in order that you 
may be Christians as well as Romans, it behoves 
that at every hour of prayer there be chanted 
those excellent words—Kupie éAénoov, Xpiore 
éAénoor.”” 

The difference in meaning between the two 
renderings is so important that I fully ex- 
pected some one better qualified than I am 
would have written to you on the subject. 
Any man may makea mistake; but it is rather 
disquieting to find the sense of an important 
document exactly reversed without a protest 
from any of the professed students of the sub- 
ject. If fellow-workers in these obscure 
fields would apply their energies to helping 
instead of criticising one another, there would 
perhaps be more progress and less friction. 

FRANCIS JENKINSON, 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS. 
Oambriige : July 28, 1888, 

I was not surprised that Dr. Corssen did not 
“mean to answer” my reply (ACADEMY, 
May 26, 1888); and I was amused to find that 
he had instead to devote himself to an en- 
deavour to refute de Rossi, whom he had 
announced (ACADEMY, April 7, 1888) as about 
to refute me in a forthcoming paper. Dr. 
Corssen’s refutation of de Rossi’s paper, based 
on the idea that the Amiatinus picture repre- 
sents, and the Cassiodorian picture represented, 
a sort of crasis of tabernacle and temple, will 
not find many supporters. The suggestion 
which I made last year (ACADEMY, April 30, 
1887) that Cassiodorus had two pictures—one 
of the tabernacle and one of the temple—is 
taken up by de Rossi, and maintained by him 
as the true solution. 

I have now seen de Rossi’s paper, and it 
becomes necessary to call attention to Dr. 
Corssen’s announcement in the ACADEMY 
(April 7, 1888) of what it was to contain. In 
objecting to my view that the Amiatinus 
picture is possibly the actual picture which 
Bede saw, Dr. Corssen says: 


“Neither shall I make any use of another argu- 
ment, which I know will soon be developed with 
far higher authority and profounder judgment by 
a ecity — —— ——. never-failing 

erspicacity and learning discovered at once the 
birthplace of our famous MS. This concerns the 
difference between Beda’s description of the temple 





and the picture in the Codex Amiatinus. Beda 
says that, according to the picture of Cassiodorius 
in his Pandect, the temple was surrounded with 
a triple porticus, while in the Codex Amiatinus 
only a single row of columns is drawn on each 
side. With good reason Prof. Hort deduces, from 
the way Beda talks about the picture, that he had 
seen it himself. This Prof. Browne is inclined to 
doubt, because Cassiodorius, in his commentary 
on the Psalter, where he mentions his picture, and 
to which Beda is alzo referring, says nothing about 
the triple porticus.’’ 


So far as I am concerned, nothing could be 

further from the fact than the last statement; 
for I had, on the contrary, pointed out that the 
picture was not the temple at all, but the 
tabernacle, with its single porticus. Where 
Dr. Corssen got his authority for the statement 
I am at a loss toimagine. But the most serious 
thing is the statement of de Rossi’s intention 
to condemn the picture on the ground of the 
difference between it and ‘‘ Beda’s description 
of the temple.” The statement was so startling 
that I remarked in reply that I hoped de Rossi 
would do nothing of the kind, feeling it impos- 
sible that he could make the mistake to which 
Dr. Corssen clings. De Rossi’s words are now 
published. Referring to the De Tabernaculo 
li, 12, he says: 
‘*Qui Beda giustamente cita la testimonianza di 
Cassiodorio in ezpositione psalmorum, la quale parla 
appunto del tabernacolo. La descrizione di Beda 
conviene alla miniatura Amiatina, eccetto la minuta 
particolariti del ostium nella parete dell’ altare 
orientale.”’ 


I think it was incumbent upon Dr. Corssen, 
writing after the publication of de Rossi’s 
paper, and finding it adverse to his view, to 
say frankly that he had quite misrepresented— 
however unintentionally—de Rossi’s purpose, 
as he had my words. 

De Rossi remarks that the inexactness of the 
detail about the little door does not agree with 
the conjecture that this is the actual picture 
which Bede saw. It certainly does not. But I 
was well aware that the little door was not 
there, and I had given the preference to the 
other horn of the dilemma—Is it more likely 
that a copyist in or before Bede’s time omitted 
this one Jota while giving details of extreme 
minuteness, or that in this one particular Bede 
spoke without his book? Dr. Corssen at least 
cannot object to my selection, for no one has 
ever charged Bede with such extreme looseness 
of description as he has been driven to do in 
maintaining his theory. 

As de Rossi is a student of the AcapEemy, I 
may mention for his information that I sent to 
the Guardian the emendation ‘ Ceolfridus 
Anglorum”’ for his ‘‘ Ceolfridus Britonum,” on 
grounds of quantity, race, and church feeling, 
some time before Dr. Hort’s valuable announce- 
ment that the inscription with the words 
‘**Ceolfridus Anglorum’”’ was in existence here 
in MS., and also in print. 

G. F. BRowNE. 








A NEW ALDHELM GLOSs. 
Haarlem, Holland: July 31, 1883. 

In an early eleventh-century MS. contained 
in the library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury Cathedral, the text of 8. Aldhelmi 
de Laude Virginitatis is glossed a]l over in a 
contemporary hand. Among these glosses 
there are some three a English ones ; 
the restare Latin. The English glosses, cover- 
ing the same ground as those Aldhelm glosses 
that have been published already (by Wright— 
Wiilcker and Bouterwek) frequently offer only 
variants in spelling, but in a few cases the 
words are exceptionally interesting. From my 
copy of the whole, which I hope to publish at 
an early date, I extract one gloss, which was 
recently thought to be wanting. 





Prof. Kluge, in the Englische Studien xi. 511, 
has drawn attention to O.E. doxian (from the 
Vercelli-book), as presupposing, along with 
M.E. dosc, an Anglo-Saxon adjective dosc. 
Kluge indeed postulates a form *dusc only ; but 
although the deosc of the Ancren Riwle may 
point to an older dusc, both M.E. dosc (see 
Miitzner in voc.), and O.E. doxian cause us to 
expect the form dose. As a matter of fact, on 
fol. 14 of the above-mentioned MS. I find 
JSurva glossed by dohx. There can be no doubt 
that this spelling, like ahxian for ascian, repre- 
sents the long-lost adjective. 

H. LocEMan. 


SCIENCE. 
“¢ Anecdota Oxoniensia.’’— A /phita : a Medico- 
Botanical Glossary from the Bodleian MS., 


B. 35. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


In 1882, Mr. Mowat published the Sinonoma 
from the Breviarum of John Mirfeld, chiefly 
on account of the material which it contains 
bearing on the history of English plant- 
names. The present work is a further addition 
to the same study. 

The Alphita is probably one of the works 
of that ancient civitas Hippocratica, Salernum. 
It consists of a series of notes on the Anti- 
dotarium of Nicholas of Salernum. 

From the time of Hippocrates to the 
present day among learned physicians two 
schools of thought as regards their pro- 
fession have existed. The followers of 
one school, which may be described as 
the clinical, devote all their time and 
thought to the observation of disease at the 
bedside, and of the body after death. The 
number of drugs which they employ in 
treatment is few, and they pay great 
attention to all the details of nursing and of 
diet. They look for the indications of treat- 
ment in the details of each particular case, 
and not in any external system of thera- 
peutics. They have always in their minds 
the remarks of Hippocrates : 


Aci 5& od pdvov ewutoy mapéxew ta BéovTa movedyTa, 
GAAG Kal Tov voréoyTa, Kal Tovs mapedyras, Kal Td 
eEwOev. 
The other school may be called the systematic, 
for they who belong to it have a compre- 
hensive general system, and their endeavour 
is to place each particular patient in his 
proper compartment in it. The disease thus 
placed, the explanation of its cause is almost 
as readily discovered as if medical science 
were reducible, like numbers, to series of 
tables of logarithms. The treatment easily 
follows. Every symptom has its obvious 
physiological cause, and its no less obvious 
remedy acting directly upon it in accordance 
with well-established physical or physio- 
logical laws. This school has a long list of 
remedial agents, the action of each of which 
is exactly known, and capable of precise 
application. These schools both flourish at 
the present day. The first is apt to shade 
off into complete scepticism as to the use of 
drugs, the second sometimes declines into 
an almost superstitious belief in their power. 
It is the circumstance that the best phy- 
sicians of modern times have bélonged to the 
first school, without wholly neglecting all that 
may be learned from the second, that makes 
them so vastly superior as they are to the 
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physicians of the Middle Ages. A careful 
study of the Flos Medicinae will show that 
even at Salernum there were physicians of 
the clinical school; but the A/phita, and the 
Antidotarium of Nicholas, on which it is 
based, are typical examples of the systematic 
school. The Alphita chiefly deals with the 
botanical and physical properties of plants, 
and other therapeutic agents, a long series of 
which it names and describes. Both French 
and English glosses occur throughout, ¢.g., 

‘‘ TURDUS avis est. g. mauuys, an. throstle. 

‘‘ FEL TERRE, centaurea idem, gall. et angl. 
centorye.”’ 

Mr. Mowat’s notes on the two series 
of glosses on the Antidotarium of Nicholas 
contained in the Alphita are printed at 
the foot of each page in smaller type. They 
are more than four thousand in number, 
representing a dogged perseverence in research 
highly creditable to the editor, and make the 
book not only useful to the student of plant- 
names, but entertaining as occasional reading. 

It is to be regretted that the introduction 
is not somewhat longer; but anyone who 
peruses the Alphita may easily believe that 
an editor who had spent some time over that 
work would come to feel that it was an 
occupation which must be definitely laid 
aside at some particular moment or resignedly 
adopted as hard labour for life. 

He who wants an occupation may still find 
cne in the elucidation of Nicholas of Salernum 
and his commentators; and if the labour he 
undertakes is one likely to be interminable 
and severe, it will at least begin pleasantly 
in the clearly printed and judiciously noted 
pages of Mr. Mowat’s book. 

Norman Moore. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A Classified List of all the Simple and Com- 
pound Cuneiform Ideographs occurring in the 
Teats hitherto published. By R. E. Briinnow. 
Part I. (Leyden: Brill.) This is the first 
volume of what will be a very valuable work. 
The best syllabary of the Assyrian characters is 
still that published in the second edition of 
Sayce’s Assyrian Grammar twelve years ago; 
but so many additions and corrections have to 
be made to it, in consequence of the increase 
both of materials and of knowledge, thatit isnow 
much behind date. Dr. Briinnow’s work, there- 
fore, meets a need each year more felt by students 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, and when com- 
pleted it will furnish them with an indispensable 
aid to the decipherment of the texts. In one 
respect Dr. Briimnow has improved upon the 
method adopted by his predecessors. Not con- 
tent with giving the simple ideographs of the 
cuneiform system of writing, or those com- 
pound ideographs which were read as a single 
word in Accadian, he has arranged under each 
simple ideograph a list of the compound ideo- 
graphs which begin with the simple ideograph 
in question. He has also wisely confined him- 
self to the characters which are found in the 
published texts. The individual scholar will be 
able to supplement them with others he has 
met with in unpublished inscriptions, or to 
correct them in cases where he believes the 
published texts to be faulty. But it is a pity 
that he has not followed Sayce’s example, in 
always giving a translation of the Assyrian 
rendering of the ideograph wherever it is known. 
On the other ‘hand, the references he has added 
in support of the values assigned to the 
characters mark a distinct advance on the 
work of those who have preceded him. 





Kabail Vocabulary. By F. W. Newman. 
(Triibner.) Prof. Newman has supplemented 
his earlier book on the Kabail or Numidian 
language of Northern Africa from a work 
prepared by a Jesuit missionary who had long 
resided in the country of the ‘‘ Kabyles.” With 
a rare zeal for science he has published this 
improved and augmented dictionary at his own 
expense. His example may possibly induce 
some of his fellow-countrymen to take up the 
study of a group of languages which possess a 
very great interest both on their own account 
and because of the white race which speaks 
them. Among the numerous Englishmen who 
now visit Algeria during the winter months we 
might expect to find at least one or two to 
whom the problems presented by the partial 
similarity of Numidian and Semitic grammar 
would possess some attraction. To such we 
would recommend Prof. Newman’s handy little 
volume. 


The Ancient History of the Maori, his 
Mythology and Tradition. By J. White. 
Vol. i. (Colonial Booksellers’ Agency.) We 
shall look forward to the appearance of the 
second volume of a work which will prove of 
great value not only to the special student of 
Maori customs and history, but to the anthropo- 
logist as well. It contains a mine of informa- 
tion, carefully prepared and well arranged by 
one who has an intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject-matter. Mr. White has succeeded in rescu- 
ing from oblivion a large part of the poetry and 
traditional lore which in old days were handed 
down orally among certain privileged classes 
of the Maori community. An interesting 
account is given of the various ‘‘ schools ”— 
agricultural and astronomical—in which this 
learning was acquired, and of the ceremonies 
by which its teaching was accompanied. Un- 
fortunately, a considerable portion of the 
ancient traditions has perished irrecoverably ; 
but enough remains to throw a welcome 
light on the origin, habits, and beliefs of the 
aboriginal population of New Zealand. The 
first half of Mr. White’s volume is occupied 
with the English translations of the texts 
which are given in the second half in the 
original Maori, just as they were taken down. 
He begins with a description of the curious 
symbols assigned by the priests to the 
different gods, together with an explanation of 
their selection, and then goes on to give the 
legends relative to the creation, the rebellion 
of the spirits, the division of heaven and 
earth, the origin of man, the deluge, and cer- 
tain gods and divine heroes of Maori belief. 
Mythologists cannot afford to neglect this un- 
pretending but valuable work. 


The Evolution of the Chinese Language as 
exemplifying the Origin and Growth of Human 
Speech. By J. Edkins. (Triibner.) Dr. Edkins 
is well known as a Chinese scholar who has 
done important work among the dialects of the 
Celestial Empire, and has also, like Prof. de 
Lacouperie, endeavoured to trace the words of 
modern Chinese to their original forms. The 
little book he has just published aims at 
showing how the sounds and grammar of 
Chinese have gradually developed, an attempt 
even being made to fix approximately the 
periods to which the successive stages of its 
development belong. Dr. Edkins’s practical 
knowledge of the language, and his long and 
scholarly labours upon it, give him the right to 
be heard, though it cannot be denied that too 
many a priori assumptions and premisses are 
mixed up with his arguments and conclusions. 
Whether the existing elements of language 
enable us to define the mode in which it arose 
as clearly as he believes to be the case is a 
matter open to question. But there can be 
little doubt that he must be substantially 
correct in the history he gives of the evolution 





of the ‘‘tones”—so prominent a feature of 
modern Chinese—and what he has to say about 
syntax and the influences exercised upon it 
from without is well worth attention. What- 
ever Dr. Edkins writes is suggestive, whether 
we agree with it or not; and there is a good 
deal in his present monograph which the 
student of the science of language cannot afford 
to neglect. 

Geschichte Irans von Alexander dem Grossen bis 
zum Untergang der Arsaciden. By A. von 
Gutschmid, (Tiibingen: Laupp.) This is a 
posthumous work which has been edited by 
Prof. Nildeke after the death of its author— 
one of the most learned and eminent of German 
historical critics. Von Gutschmid had made 
the earlier history of Persia peculiarly his own, 
and consequently his account of it from the age 
of Alexander to the fall of the Arsacids is 
especially worthy of attention. The work is 
really an amplified edition of the article 
written by him for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW INSCRIPTION OF SRI HARSHA. 
London: Aug. 2, 1888. 

One of the most important finds which Dr. A. 
Fiihrer, has made during his last working-season 
is a Sisana issued by Harsha, the patron of 
Bina and of Hiuen Tsiang., This grant, which 
is dated Samvat ie. Sriharsha-samvat 25 
Margas‘irsha vadi 6 or 631/32 A. D., gives the 
following record of the donor’s ancestors: 
(1) Mahirija Naravardhana, married to 
Vajrini-devi; (2) their son, Maharaja 
Raijyavardhana, a most devout wor- 
shipper of the Sun, married to Apsaro- 
devi; (3) their son, Maharija Adityavar- 
dhana, a most devout worshipper of the Sun, 
married to Mahasenagupti-devi; (4) 
their son, Paramabhattiraka-Mahardjidhirija 
Prabhikaravardhana, a most Cevout 
worshipper of the Sun, married to Y as’o mat i- 
devi; (5) their son, Paramabhattiraka-Mahi- 
raijidhiraja Rij yavardhana, a most devout 
worshipper of Bud dha, who, after conquering 
Devagupta and other kings, was treacher- 
ously killed in the palace of an enemy ; (6) his 
younger brother, Paramabhattiraka-Mab ‘ri- 
jadhiraja Harsha, a most devout worshipper 
of Mahes’vara, It disposes of a village in 
the district of Srivasti in favour of two 
Brahmans, and the donation is made for the 
spiritual benefit of the donor’s parents and elder 
brother. The détaka or officer entrusted with 
the execution of the grant is the Mahapramiatri 
Skandagupta, called a Mahisimanta and 
Mahirija. The document was written by 
Gurjara, at the,command of the great keeper 
of the records, ls’varagupta, a Samanta 
and Mabiriaja. 

The importance of the information which it 
furnishes is obvious. A good many of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s and Bina’s statements are confirmed. 
But the genealogy of the great ruler of Northern 
India is carried back much further. It also 
becomes evident that Harsha’s father was 
the first prince of the Vais’ya dynasty who rose 
to power. Finally, we learn that Rij yavar- 
dhana was a Buddhist, and that Harsha 
himself professed S‘aivism as late as the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign. The latter fact proves 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s story of his early adherence 
to Buddhism is not worthy of belief. 

The full text of the S‘dsana will appear in 
Dr. J. Burgess’s Epigraphia Indica, 

G. BUHLER. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
Dr. E. B, TyLor intends to bring before the 
Bath meeting of the British Association, Section 
H., the lecture which he recently delivered at 
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Oxford, entitled ‘‘A Method of Investigating 
the Development of Institutions, as applied 
to Laws of Marriage and Descent.” This 
lecture contains the results of a vast amount of 
work, leading to the establishment of a definite 
development of social structure among the 
human race at large. The author seeks to 
prove that ‘‘the social institutions of man are 
as distinctly stratified as the earth on which he 
lives.” 

In the August number of the Journal of the 
Anthroplogical Institute the first place is 
accorded to Prof. Flower’s exhaustive paper on 
the Akka skeletons sent over by Emin Pasha. 
The paper is accompanied by some excellent 
illustrations of the skulls. Prof. Flower’s 
Royal Institution Lecture on the Pygmies is 
reproduced here, and serves to supplement his 
technical description of the pygmy skeletons. 
Another paper of importance in the current 
number is one by Mr. A. W. Howitt, of Gipps- 
land, on the Australian Class-systems—a sub- 
ject in which Dr. Tylor and Mr. Frazee are 
much interested. 


Pror. SAYcE has contributed to the last 
number of Nature (August 2) a short article on 
“The White Race of Palestine.” He contends 
that this white race, as shown on the Egyptian 
monuments and to be discerned by the traveller 
at the present day, are the Amorites of Scrip- 
ture; and that they were allied to the ancient 
Libyans, now the Kabyles of Northern Africa. 
He would further trace this white race, by the 
evidence of dolmens, through Spain and France 
into the British Isles. 

Part IL. of the Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 1885— 
which has only just been received in this 
country—is mainly devoted to an elaborate 
memoir on the George Catlin Indian Gallery, 
now deposited in the United States National 
Museum. This memoir, which has been com- 
piled by Mr. Thomas Donaldson, consists of 
915 closely printed pages, and is illustrated 
with no less than 144 woodcuts, maps, c. 
Besides a catalogue of the collection, there is 
also given a life of Catlin, an itinerary, and a 
bibliography. At the end is a summary of the 
relations between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Indians down to the present 
time; and a similar statement for Mexico and 
Canada. The index at the end alone fills 
twenty pages. The work makes no pretention 
to grace of literary style; but it’ forms so 
valuable a contribution to ethnology that it 
deserved to be issued in a volume by itself. 


TuE last number (vol. i, No. 4) of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay—which may be obtained in this 
country from Messrs. Triibner—contains a long 
article upon the Sauras of Madras, illustrated 
with three indifferent photographs. The Sauras, 
Savaras, or Sowrahs, are a comparatively small 
and compact tribe, who inhabit that portion of 
the Eastern Ghats officially known as the 
Ganjam Agency. Historically, they are interes- 
ting as being presumably identical with the 
Savri of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy ; but 
the statements hitherto recorded about them are 
extremely vague and conflicting. They are 
here described from personal knowledge by 
Mr. F, Fawcett, who was for some time police 
officer among them, and who seems to have 
won their confidence. They differ markedly 
from another hill tribe occupying an adjoining 
Portion of the same tract—the Khonds or 
Kois, who speak a Dravidian dialect ; and they 
seem to be the most southern offshoot of the 
Kolarian stock. Mr. Fawcett dwells upon 
their comparatively light colour, and their 
Mongolian features. He also gives a vocabulary 
of their terms of relationship. The most 
interesting part of his paper is the elaborate 
description of their funeral ceremonies, which 





are entirely based upon the necessity for 
propitiating the spirit of the deceased. It is 
noteworthy that the Sauras are not nomadic 
hunters, but industrious cultivators dwelling in 
permanent villages. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


It is curious to note that the demand for 
chemical preparations containing the rare 
metals zirconium and thorium, for use in the 
Welsbach incandescent light, has led to a 
remarkably successful search for minerals 
yielding these substances. Mr. G. F. Kunz 
has lately stated to the New York Microscopical 
Society that in the United States explora- 
tion for these mineralogical rarities has been 
so successful that the collectors have procured 
the extraordinary quantities of twenty-five tons 
of zircon, ten tons of monazite, six tons of cerite, 
thousands of pounds of samarskite, and tons of 
allanite. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE forthcoming number of The Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘ Extracts from a Life 
of the Buddha (P’wu yao king),” by Prof. 8. 
Beal; ‘‘A Buddhist Repertory” (continued), 
by Prof. C. de Harlez; ‘‘ The Cone-Fruit of the 
Assyrian Monuments” (concluded), by Dr. J. 
Bonavia ; ‘‘ Wheat carried from Mesapotamia 
to Early China,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. 





J. M. W. TURNER'S CELEBRATED WORKS.—“‘ Crossing the Brook,” 
*“*Caligula’s Bridge.” and ‘Childe Harold's Pilgrimage ” — (National 


Gallery)—also Mr. KEELEY HALSWELLE’S “ Uctober Woodlands "— 
Grosvenor Gallery). Important Etchings of the above works are now in 
progress by Mr, DAVID LAW.—For particulars apply to the Publishers, 
MESSRS. DOWDESWELL, 160, New Bond-street. 








ART BOOKS. 


A Renascence of the Irish Art of Lace-Making. 
With Notes, &&, by A. S. C. (Chapman & 
Hall.) This modern pattern-book, as A. S. C. 
calls it, illustrates a valuable and interesting 
movement in Ireland to encourage the making 
of various kinds of ‘‘real’’ or hand-made lace, 
delicate in fabric and fine in design. As of old, 
the convents foster the gentle handicraft. 
We gather from the notes that the nuns of the 
Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare; of the 
Carmelite Convent, New Ross; of the Presenta- 
tion Convent, Youghal; of the St. Vincent’s 
Convent of Charity, Cork; and of the Convent 
of Mercy, Kinsale, teach and supervise it. 
Some of the patterns given are designed by 
nuns. They are all beautiful and varied in 
character, comprising designs for ‘‘ point,” 
‘‘embroidery,” ‘‘cut work,” ‘‘drawo thread 
work,” ‘‘ pillow,” and ‘‘crotchet.” It is to 
be hoped that the ‘‘ renascence ”’ will flourish ; 
and it should be added that the designs are 
some of those made for a committee started 
in 1884 to obtain new patterns for the Irish 
lace industry. The present very influential 
committee consists of about forty, under the 
presidency of the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
We recommend this little book to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in lace or in 
Ireland. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Collections of 
Tapestry and Embroidery in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. By Alan 8S. Cole. (Chapman 
& Hall.) The South Kensington collections of 
tapestry and embroidery are so interestiug and 
valuable that a catalogue of them has for a 
long time been a desideratum. It is nearly 
twenty years since Dr. Rock’s catalogue of 
textile fabrics was published, with its excellent 
introduction; and it is difficult to excuse or 
explain the delay which has elapsed in con- 
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tinuing it. It was not till 1885, apparently, 
that Mr. Alan Cole was intrusted with the 
preparation of the present book; and he has 
taken ample time in bringing it to comple- 
tion, especially if we regard the quality of the 
result. The descriptions of the different items 
are full, and appear to have been done with 
much care ; but the introductions to the various 
sections, though they contain some useful 
information, are far from satisfactory. Mr. 
Alan Cole does not possess the gift of clear 
exposition ; and his attempt to explain technical 
matters, such as the difference between loom 
and tapestry weaving, while useless to the 
expert, will be almost unintelligible to any one 
else. What is the quality of his teaching on 
general principles of art may be judged from 
the following extracts : 


‘* Ornamental effects of embroidery vary according 
to the character and skill of the people practising 
the art, and bear a relationship to the method of 
their expression similar to that which connected 
sense and its refinements do to the mere faculty 
of utterance by voice or by signs.’’ 

‘* Skill is evidently not the peculiar attribute of 
any one set of people at any one time. In its few 
and most perfect productions it marks the 
individual ; whilst an ampler display of an average 
degree of skill emanates from groups or bodies of 
workers, following leaders, making few, if any, 
departures of their own accord.’ 

‘*From the beginnings of, and up to different 
climaxes in, man’s art to make ornament, the 
results have been varied, reflecting phases of 
ingenuous [sic] and conventional treatment 
influenced by degrees of imagination and feeling. 
These results or patterns consist of marks and 
shapes arranged singly or in groups within a 
certain space, sometimes with, and at other times 
without, regard to the particular limitations of the 
space. A picture may be regarded as a panel of 
pattern.’’ 

It is not creditable to the authorities at 
South Kensington that such poor thoughts 
as these so clumsily expressed should be 
found in a handbook issued by the British 
Government for the instruction of the people. 
Unfortunately also, the classification of 
this fine collection is anything but intelli- 
gent. The different objects are not arranged 
historically, or chronologically, or technically, 
or artistically. The embroideries are first 
divided into two sections—one of embroideries 
applied to costume, and another of articles of 
‘‘use other than costume ”—a division at once 
arbitrary and inconvenient. The student of 
ecclesiastical embroidery will have to look 
under one section for copes and chasubles, and 
uader the other for frontals and chalice veils. 
The next and last division is into objects— 
caps and bands, borders and shoes—without 
distinction of place or date of production, so 
that a student of the art of the sixteenth 
century, or of Italian work, would have to 
look through the whole book and extract items 
from nearly every page. The classification 
would seem to have been devised solely in the 
interest of that class of collectors who devote 
themselves to gathering together every possible 
variety of the same article, To such persons it 
will be no doubt a fact of the first importance 
to learn that the South Kensington Museum 
possesses only one pair of trousers, twelve and 
a half pair of gloves, and four chemises, 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


IN spite of the neglected state of the National 
Portrait Gallery—neglected, we mean, by the 
government, not by the nation, or by its own 
trustees and officials—its thirty-first annual 
report, which has just reached us, shows a fair 
list of additions to the collection. The works 
added by donation during the past official year 
are twenty in number, including portraits of 
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Warren Hastings, by A. W. Davis; of 
Harlow, by Jackson; of Nelson, by Acqua- 
rone, after Guzzardi (the gift of the Sultan 
of Turkey); and busts of Gray the poet, 
attributed to Bacon; and of Darwin, Lord 
Lawrence, Prof. Henry J. 8, Smith, and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, by Boehm, the three 
first-named being the gift of the sculptor. 
The purchases, owing to the scanty funds at 
the disposal of the trustees (partly the result, 
still, of their most wise prodigality at the 
Hamilton Palace sale of six years on | are only 
three in number—portraits of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Hope Grant, by his brother, Sir Francis; 
of Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, by Henry Howard; 
and of Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, by 
Michael Dahl. 

The report also officially records the fact— 
already indicated in the second of Mr, Scharf’s 
valuable letters in the Times upon ‘‘ Por- 
traits of Mary Queen of Scots ”’—that the 
Fraser-Tytler portrait, formerly titled, some- 
what tentatively, with the name of that 
monarch, is now believed to represent her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, Queen of James V. ; 
and it is suggested that the heraldic shield, 
quartering France and Scotland, which appears 
on a tree-branch to the left in the picture, 
‘* instead of referring to the person represented, 
might indicate those from whom her power 
(as Regent of Scotland in 1560) was derived.” 

In this connexion we should be interested to 
learn whether any use of heraldic bearings 
precisely parallel to that here supposed can be 
ree | in confirmation of this view of the 
case; and, further, whether the opinion of 
experts—experts, we mean, in the very 
technical matters of repaintings and restora- 
tions—has yet been definitely pronounced upon 
the shield itself. The inaccurate blazoning of 
the bearings, the transposition of the tinctures 
in the Scottish quarter (lion and tressure there 
being ov, and field gules) throws a strong doubt 
upon this part of the picture. The great 
artistic excellence of the portrait proves that 
its unnamed painter must have been one 
of the most thoroughly accomplished artists 
of his time in the north, and one, in conse- 
quence, accustomed to work for princes; 
and it seems hardly credible that such a man 
could have been ignorant of the true marshal- 
ling of the two tinctures which appear in the 
royal shield of Scotland—then, as even now, 
one of the best known of heraldic achievements. 
Again, if we could believe that the painter had 
inadvertently blundered, could the portrait 
have remained in the possession of any royal or 
noble person in all Europe—and for some such 
person it must have been executed—without 
the prompt correction of the heraldic anomaly, 
one so obvious and so easy of correction ? 
May the shield not be a later insertion in the 
picture, introduced with the fraudulent design 
of guaranteeing, by the addition of Mary 
Stuart’s shield, the saleable value of the portrait 
as that of the ever popular Scottish Queen— 
in entire ignorance of the fact, which now seems 
sufficiently established, that the work repre- 

sents her mother, an authentic portrait of 
whom is much rarer and quite as valuable ? 








OBITUARY. 
FRANK HOLL, 


In Mr. Frank Holl—who died last week at 
but three-and-forty years old—we have lost 
the most continuously forcible of our living 
portrait painters ; a man who, in his own way, 
according to his lights, tried to be of the suc- 
cession of Velasquez and of Frans Hals. He 
was not an ample, a varied, or a flexible 
colourist ; and this, which had told against him 
in that imaginative and anecdotal work with 
which he began—this which had induced him, 


we should say, to be somewhat wearisome in] 
his adherence to the trappings and the suits of 
woe—told against him, to some extent, to the 
end. It prevented him from endowing with 
even one touch of Venetian charm his full- 
length portraits of men of state and ceremony ; 
and it caused him to defer that effort to paint 
an attractive woman which, it seems, it was 
always on his mind, sooner or later, to under- 
take. But his grasp of character was so strong, 
his presentation of it so indubitable, and his 
acceptance as a portrait-painter so general, 
not to say universal, that he was monstrously 
over-employed. He was one of the two or three 
men who could furnish provincial corporations 
or ambitious private persons with the advan- 
tage of ‘‘a name,” and many people resorted 
to him who really appreciated little the 
sterling qualities of his art. An obvious re- 
finement and elegance—the cheap resource 
of the purely fashionable portrait painters—he 
never would obtain at the cost of that which 
they can never secure, that is to say, vitality. 
If he had worked not so hard, and had exercised 
greater freedom in refusing to paint the 
portraits of men who could hardly have 
interested him, he might have gained, during 
these last few years, an even greater place 
than can now be accorded him. We doubt if 
he made quite the best of himself; but it is 
impossible to say a word in his dispraise when, 
at the early age of three-and-forty, he has paid 
the penalty of over-production, and when he 
has left us portraits of the masterly finish of 
the ‘‘Lord Spencer,” and of the masterly 
breadth of the “Sir William Jenner” and 
the ‘Duke of Cleveland.” Sir John Millais, 
in his best portraiture, is somewhat inspired ; 
Mr. Ouless is a thorough-going workman ; 
Mr. Herkomer is experimental; Mr. Carter is 
very solid; Mr. Cope refined; Mr. Shannon 
extremely brilliant. But Mr. Holl’s loss will 
continue to be felt severely, whatever these 
men maydo. He took his own line, and no one 
—_ he leaves behind can quite take it for 
im. 





LATE as it is, the death of Rajon, the etcher, 
must be chronicled, though with brevity. He 
was six and forty years old. He had worked 
latterly much in America, and was far from 
being unknown in London; but his fame was 
won by his earlier labours in Paris, where his 
etchings, especially after certain of the Dutch 
masters, were highly esteemed, Though it may 
be quite true that Rajon was not the equal of 
Jacquemart, inasmuch as Jacquemart, though 
a perfect craftsman at need, saw things 
absolutely for himself, and, in his etchings of 
porcelain especially, gave a soul to pure matter, 
yet it must be admitted that Rajon’s best 
successes—such as his ‘‘ Courtyard of a Dutch 
House,” after De Hooch, and an etching after 
a Metsu, of a woman at a spinnet—establish 
his claim to very high rank. And, though in his 
latter days he laboured but indifferently, he can 
never cease to be regarded as a fine interpreter 
of many pictures which required for their due 
presentation in black and white a richness, a 
tonality, denied as a rule to line engraving, 
and which only the resources of the much 
warmer, more cordial, more impulsive art of 
etching suffered him to compass. 








A NEW HITTITE MONUMENT IN 
ISAURIA. 


WE quote from vol. iii. of the Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(pp. 164-166) the following account, by Dr. J. 
R. Sitlington Sterrett, of his discovery of a new 
Hittite monument at Fassiller, not far from the 
site of Lystra, in Isauria: 





one of thcte prehistoric monuments that have of 
late been called Hittite or Cappadocian. Itisa 
fellow to the celebrated sculptures at Boghazkieui, 
Euyiik, and Giaur Kalesi, and belongs to the same 
period as the monument of Elflatun Puiiar, recently 
ublished in the American Journal of Archaeology 
vol. ii., 1886, p. 49 sqq. and plate; see also the 
Revue Archéologique for May 1885). The monument 
is an immense monolith stele, which now lies prone 
on its back, so that the sculptures can easily be 
seen, and drawn by a draughtsman (which I 
unfortunately am not, and hence I could only make 
a rough drawing in outline); but a mo 
giving a full-face view can be obtained only by 
erecting a scaffold over the stone. This is next to 
impossible, since the necessary lumber cannot be 
obtained in this neighbourhoed. This stone is so 
large that it cannot be lifted without elaborate 
machinery. 
‘The stele contains the figures of two men and 
two lions in very high relief. Occupying the 
centre of the stone at the bottom is an erect human 
figure, clothed in a gown whtch drapes the whole 
figure to the ground. The hands are clapsed on 
the breast, with the chin touching the hands. The 
position of the hands brings to mind the fact thatthe 
= mother Oybele is represented in early art with 
er hands on her breasts, supporting or offering 
them. But the hands of this figure are simply 
clasped on the breast, and the figure is most 
probably that of aman. His headdress seems to 
be a helmet, whose crest strongly resembles the 
Bavarian Raupe, only itis very much exaggerated, and 
is four-cornered instead of being round. As the 
figures are represented in full face, this crest is in 
very high relief, and projects 0°67 m. from the 
face of the stone. The mouth of this figure is 
open; the ears and eyes are very large. 
**On either side of this figure there stands a 
lion, full face, and in very high relief. The lions 
are about as tall as the man without his crested 
helmet. The legs of the lion are not divided ; i.¢., 
the curvatures alone are indicated, but the mass of 
stone between the legs has not been dug away. 

** Above the figure just described is a second 
figure, unmistakably that of a man _ striding 
forwards, His leit foot is forward, and supports 
the whole weight of the man. This foot rests 
fairly and squarely on the top of the crest of the 
helmet of the lower figure. The artist did not 
deem it necessary to chisel out the feet; indeed 
they are not even indicated in outline, a for 
the reason that they could not be seen when the stele 
was standing erect and in position. The legs are 
merely straight lines. The right hand is raised 
aloft, and holds a round object, with something 
projecting from it vertically on the right side from 
the standpoint of the spectator. Under his left 
arm he holds alarge object, which projects 0°75 m. 
from the face of the stone, and is 0°45 m. in 
diameter. This object reaches to his feet, but 
diminishes in size and relief, until at the foot the 
relief is very slight. On his head he wears a 
grand tiara, with four divisions. or bosses. 

‘*The whole height of the stele is 7°23 m.; 
width of stele at bottom, 2°75m.; width of stele 
at top, 1'65m.; thickness of stele at top, 0°82 m. 
The bottom of the stele is buried, and its bottom 
thickness cannot be ascertained without digging. 

[Here follow measurements of the two figures, 
and of the lions. ] 


‘** At Tchaush, a village about one hour distant 
from Fassiller, I bought a circular seal, which is 
engraved on the two convex sides, and has the 
string-hole, as in Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinder seals. The stone is soft, the workman- 
ship rude, but the seal is of undoubted antiquity. 
On the one side it is not easy to make out what 
the original design was; but the other side is 
distinct, and represents in rude intaglio the figure 
of aman with an ox’s head, and shoes with turned- 
up toes. Around about this figure are various 
symbols unknown to me. 

‘‘ From this description of the stele and the seal 
it will be seen that we have to do with elements 
and attitudes already familiar in Hittite or Cappa- 
docian art: a person supporting another one on 
his head; the high tiara; lions grouped along 
with men. The character of the seal and the 
pointed shoes of the ox-headed man reem to make 
it clear that it isa work of the same civilisation 





‘* At Fassiller I had the good fortune to discov®F 


and the same art as the stele.”’ 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue council of the Royal Academy have un- 
animously agreed that a principal feature of 
the next winter exhibition at Burlington House 
shall consist of a representative selection of the 
works of the late Frank Holl. 


Smr CHARLES Newton has resigned the 
Yates professorship of archaeology at Univer- 
sity College, London. Candidates for the 
vacant chair should send in their applications 
by November 1. The appointment may be 
made for five years. The endowment amounts 
to £150 per annum, in addition to a share of 
fees; but the professor may be required to pro- 
vide stipends for assistant lecturers. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Howorth 
in the House of Commons last week, Sir James 
Fergusson (under-secretary of state for foreiga 
affairs) stated that the Egyptian government 
had appointed a special committee to consider 
the continuous and deplorable destruction of 
the ancient monuments in the Nile Valley by 
travellers and others. This committee had re- 
commended the levy of a small fee for seeing the 
antiquities, which would also help to augment 
the sum at present available for their pre- 
servation, 


A PRIVATE view of the prizes selected by the 
Art Union of London for the year 1888 will be 
held on Monday next, August 13, in the 
galleries of the society, 112 Strand. 


Dr. Binion, of Johns Hopkins University, is 
engaged upon the preparation of a handsomely 
illustrated work, to be called Ancient Egypt; or, 
Misraim. Its aim is to give a popular account 
of the language, religion, manners and customs, 
art and sciences, temples and monuments of the 
ancient Egyptians. It will be illustrated with 
144 full-page engravings, reproduced—some of 
them in colours—from the great Description de 
l Egypte of the French savants who took part in 
Napoleon’s expedition (1798), Rosellini’s Monu- 
menti, Lepsius’s Denkmiler, &c. The work will 
be issued, in twelve portfolios, by the American 
Polytechnic Company, of Buffalo, at the sub- 
scription price of 150 dollars (£30). 


THE Cotman Catalogue — issued by the 
Norwich Art Circle—is already, we hear, out 
of print and at a premium. Four hundred 
copies have been issued, and the Circle has 
wisely determined not to seek to meet the 
further demand by the publication of the 
lithographs in an inferior condition. We drew 
attention, a few weeks ago, to the exceptional 
excellence of this catalogue. We are glad it 
has been appreciated. Mr. Reeve’s Memoir of 
Cotman, and the collection of lithographs by 
members of the Circle after Cotman’s draw- 
ings, have indeed made it of peculiar value. 
But all the Norwich Art Circle Catalogues are 
well executed. The ‘‘ Thistle,” which lately 
came into our hands, is extremely good. 


TuE Society of Arts offers prizes to art work- 
men for the session 1888-89 in pottery, stone- 
carving, wrought iron-work, and goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ work. The prizes in the last 
class are presented by the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, and are for a cup or sugar basin of 

aten silver, chased or otherwise, and a pendant 
brooch or locket of gold without gems. Nine- 
teen prizes are offered in the class of pottery, 
four in the class of stone carving for the capital 
of a column, and three for a wrought-iron 
gtille, All articles for competition must be 
sent in to the Society of Arts rooms before 
April 23, 1889, 











THE STAGE. 
‘‘pR, JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.” 


Some people stayed in town—and some, who 
had left, returned to town—to be present, on 
Saturday evening, at the ‘‘ first” of ‘ Dr. 
Jeykll and Mr. Hyde.” Expectation was 
highly wrought. It was felt to be an event. 
The story had been talked about immensely ; 
and the actor already a good deal. Few 
things that have appeared of late years have 
tested men’s minds so much as Mr. Steven- 
son’s famous allegory. Unlike the more 
purely popular successes of Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard, it was possible to hold so many different 
opinions about it. Mr. Haggard can furnish 
sensations and, very probably, can construct 
stories. Mr. Stevenson can do so much more. 
He can write perfect English ; he can practise 
an art; he can be humorous; he can be 
pathetic; his sensationalism is a mere bait for 
the general; he has not a trace of the 
Academic; not a trace of the cheap—he can 
go to the bottom of things. I pity, therefore, 
the person who finds his chief interest in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde to consist in the 
plot. Its greatest interest is in its broad and 
tolerant humanity; its subtle discrimination ; 
its liberal judgment ; its originality of literary 
expression. Of these, its finest qualities, I 
do not think Mr. Sullivan’s stage version—in 
which Mr. Richard Mansfield is now appearing 
—hasretained quiteas much as might have been 
retained. But there are different points of 
view from which a man may dramatise nar- 
rative fiction; and Mr. Sullivan’s view has 
probably been that the tale itself was 
thoroughly kaown, and that on the stage 
action must take the place of both psychology 
and style. On boards devoted of old to the 
‘psychological problem’’—on boards that 
first saw Mr. Irving in ‘“‘ The Bells’’"—the 
‘‘ psychological problem” is all but ignored. 
The dialogue of the play is not bad at all; but 
the first comer, however intelligent, does not 
write as well as Mr. Stevenson. 

Tempting as the notion must have been to 
an actor to represent at one moment Dr. 
Jekyll, the suave and the refined, and Edward 
Hyde, the brutal and the devilish, it was 
nevertheless apparent that Mr. Stevenson, as 
far as stage purposes were concerned, had but 
furnished a conception for a play. Much 
more was wanted. At all events, a love 
interest was wanted. A Sir Danvers Carew 
—a blameless gentleman whom Edward Hyde 
murders—was accordingly furnished with a 
daughter, and Dr. Jekyll loved that daughter. 
He is her accepted suitor when the play opens, 
and there is quite a pretty little love scene. 
As a lover, serious and impassioned, Mr. 
Mansfield makes a good impression; but as 
the Dr. Jekyllof Mr. Stevenson’s fancy, he is 
—albeit interesting—thoroughly inadequate. 
T do not beat about the bush in this par- 
ticular at all. There is no need for mincing 
matters. Mr. Mansfield is going to be 
praised—and praised with cordiality—later 
on; but not for his Dr. Jekyll. He makes 
him likeable, it is true; he makes him 
thoroughly sympathetic—and this is very 
near to praise—but he does not give us the 
Dr. Jekyll of Mr. Stevenson. He gives 
us, tout bonnement, a well-bred, well-meaning 
young man; but no one with a trace of Dr. 





Jekyll’s distinction, Dr. Jekyll’s authority. 
And to this extent that contrast is a little 
weakened which it is his business to establish 
between the two sides of the same personality. 
The contrast between the good and evil 
remains, it is true; but Mr. Stevenson’s 
artistic touch had made another contrast than 
that—a contrast quite as much material as 
moral; at one moment the highest type of the 
West-end physician, at another the lowest of 
I know not what brute and debauchee. A 
more delicate character-actor than Mr. Mans- 
field would have given us not what Mr. 
Mansfield gives us—the pleasant, well-inten- 
tioned young man—but the man of science 
and society who entertains in Harley Street, 
a performance of dainty realism, contrasting 
more finely with the rougher and more domi- 
nating realism of the Eiward Hyde. But, 
then, this delicate character-actor—Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, shall I say at a venture ? 
—men, at all events, who study from the 
life, who observe the model de prés—this 
delicate character-actor would presumably 
have failed in that bolder portraiture wherein 
Mr. Mansfield has succeeded completely. 
Who else could have acted Edward Hyde as 
Mr. Mansfield acts him? It is a creation. 
It is impish, it is uncanny, it is supernatural. 
It is the very devil arrived on the Lyceum 
stage. The change of voice, and of delivery 
of the voice, is in itself remarkable. Mr. 
Mansfield’s Dr. Jekyll, if not the man of 
Harley Street, is, at all events the young man 
of the period, with utterance measured and 
modulated; the humane and self-controlled 
young man. Suddenly his Mr. Hyde sweeps 
across the stage—a very gust of ugly passion— 
his countenance a warning; his gait an 
alarm; his voice a threat. 

We will not go together through the play, 
scene by scene. I have established the dis- 
tinction, have insisted enough upon Jekyll’s 
inadequacy, upon Hyde’s triumph. The first 
act ends with a moment of such extraordinary 
power that it is difficult for the second act 
not to be a little disappointing. Still, we 
have weird times in it. In the third the 
interest of the story is at all events main- 
tained. The fourth is, in some respects, 
the most continuously effective, and must 
be described somewhat more particularly. 
The scene of it is Dr. Jekyll’s laboratory. 
It is very nearly monologue. Dr. Lanyon 
comes in for a few minutes to assist and 
encourage Dr. Jekyll if he can, and he 
grants him a sight of the woman whose 
father Hyde has murdered and whom ac- 
cordingly he may not marry, and the end is 
approaching. Dr. Jekyll is without the 
means any longer to baftle and defer the final 
self-assertion of that part in him which is 
devilish and bestial. He awaits with varying 
phases of horror the advent, or the change. 
Hyde is again to re-endow with his hated and 
loathsome personality what had been, for 
years of respectability and well-doing, revered 
as Dr. Jekyll. Dr. Jekyll ceases; Mr. Hyde 
remains. And it is as Mr. Hyde that the 
actor places to his lips the poisoned draught 
by which alone the gallows are averted, and 
the murderer rests unpunished by the law. 
He had wished that Agnes Carew might look 
upon his face in death as a face that had been 
dear to her. What she does look at—what 
grovels on the floor—is the face of a being in 
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comparison with whom Quilp had been comely 
and Mephistopheles had made for righteous- 
ness. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. PrnEro’s ‘Sweet Lavender” will be 
played for the 150th time at Terry’s Theatre 
on Tuesday evening next, August 14. Mr. 
T. C. Valentine, stage manager at Terry’s, will 
sail for America early next month to produce 
the piece at the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 





MUSIC 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Popular History of Music. By James E. 
Matthew. (Grevel.) Some histories are planned 
on too large a scale to be popular, while others 
fail in this respect by reason of being dry. 
Our author tries to steer clear both of the 
Scylla of diffuseness and of the Charybdis of 
dulness ; and on the whole he has succeeded. 
The subject is such a large one that a small 
book must be weak in places. Mr. Matthew 
follows common tradition in speaking of 
Gregory as continuing the work of Ambrose; 
whereas Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, in the third 
volume of his interesting History of Music, has 
shown to what a great extent the two systems 
were opposed. Our author attributes to Gregory 
the use of the letters of the Latin alphabet for 
the notation of his melodies, but they appear to 
have been first employed in Guido’s time. And 
he tells us that for Gregory also has been 
claimed—on doubtful grounds—the system of 
musical notation known as Neumes. He is 
right to say ‘‘on doubtful grounds,” for the 
Neumes appear to be but a developed form of 
the Armenian characters, while these in their 
turn seem to have been evolved from the tone- 
marks of Aristophanes, the grammarian. 
Again, Mr. Matthew tells us that the monk 
John Cotton was the first to attempt the 
explanation of the term organum, by callin 
attention to the resemblance which this style 
of singing had to the sounds of the organ. 
But Hucbald himself says that the style is seen 
‘‘promtius in musicis instrumentis.” Mr. 
Matthew says the name “‘ virginal”’ is supposed 
to have been given to the spinet in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth; but the name is known to 
have been in use before Elizabeth’s time. Our 
author, on arriving at the eighteenth century, 
finds it difficult to do justice to the musical 
giants Bach and Handel. It is scarcely enough 
to say of Bach’s Mass in B minor that it is “a 
work of great power and elaboration.” He 
might, without any fear of exaggeration, have 
put the adjective in the superlative degree. He 
keeps to the popular ‘“‘Good Friday” date of 
Handel’s death, in spite of the important 
letter of Mr. James Smyth, noticed by Mr. 
Rockstro. Mr. Matthew’s book is rendered 
particularly interesting by the large number of 
illustrations, consisting of portraits, musical 
instruments, and facsimiles of rare and early 
musical typography. The work only brings us 
down to the time of Mozart. Mr. Matthew 
will, doubtless, te us one day, in similar 
form, the musical history of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 


Motet for Forty Voices. ByT. Tallis. Edited 
by A. H. Mann. (Weekes.) The father of 
English cathedral music could show his 
cleverness either on a small or on a large scale. 
His ‘‘Evening Hymn” Canon is an example 
of the one, the forty-part Motet, now before us, 
of the other. It would be impossible in a few 
words to give an adequate idea of the ingenuity 
of this piece of music, The forty parts are real 





parts. There are eight five-voice choirs. Some- 
times only two or three choirs are employed ; 
but now and again all combine, and the effect 
in performance must bevery striking. Monotony 
of tonality may not always be avoided ; for, of 
course, in such intricate writing there must be 
long-dwelling on one harmony ; but the most 
varied and skilful counterpoint helps to sustain 
the interest. The octavo score can only get 
twenty parts on a page, so that the reading is 
somewhat inconvenient. To judge properly of 
the effect the Motet must be heard. 


Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 79. 
(Novello.) Mr. E. T. Driffield contributes the 
last movement of his SonatainG. It isa fugue, 
and contains inversion augmentation, quadruple 
counterpoint, close stretto. In fact the writing 
is clever; but it is alsoa bit dry. Mr. H. R. 
Jackson’s Easy Postlude in D is, in spite of 
weak points, rather a good piece. Why does 
the composer write E sharp instead of F natural 
at the end of the middle line of the last page? 
This notation is neither rational nor convenient. 
Mr. Gower’s ‘‘ Voluntary” and Mr. Crapper’s 
‘‘ Prayer,” are short and unimportant pieces. 
Dr. Spark’s ‘Postlude” is bright and 
vigorous. 


Hymns and Anthems. 
ler a The composer is known for her 
‘‘Musical Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels,” and for her part-song (included in this 
collection), ‘‘ Now pray we for our country.” 
No one can read through this volume without 
perceiving that Miss Flower possessed con- 
siderable musical and, wemay add, religious feel- 
ing. But hertechnical skill does not show itself in 
equal proportion ; and hence the writing is not 
always satisfactory. She is at her best in ‘‘ He 
prayeth best,” ‘‘ Beneath this starry arch,” and 
‘‘ What’s hallowed ground.” It is a pity that 
the page numbers in the table of contents do 
not agree with the pages of the music. 


Valse Caprice, Air de Ballet, Automne, and 
Sérenade. By C. Chaminade. (Enoch Fréres.) 
Mdlle. Chaminade, a young composer of 
promise, is well known in Paris. She has 
written, besides pianoforte pieces, an opera and 
some concerted music. A trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, written by her, was 
announced for performance by Mr. C. Hallé at 
his last series cf recitals; it was, however, 
withdrawn. the pieces mentioned above 
are written with skill and elegance, and in the 
hands of good players would prove effective. 
The showy ‘‘ Air de Ballet” and the pleasing 
‘*Sérénade”’ have already become popular. 
Mdlle. Chaminade has also composed an 
exceedingly graceful Madrigal for mezzo- 
soprano, which has been set to English words 
by Mr. Clifton Bingham. 


The Months. Sketches for Piano by Erskine 
Allon. (London Music Publishing Company.) 
Twelve short pieces, each one of which bears the 
title of one of the months of the year. How 
far the composer prefers one month to another 
we know not, but some of the numbers are 
much better than others. The most pleasing 
are June and July. There is clever writing in 
all; but there are drawbacks—dull and even 
commonplace moments. 


OF six songs by the same, Nos, 4 and 5 
(‘‘ Aubade ” and “‘ Sweetheart ”’)are pretty and 
graceful. 

To Myra, Friend Sorrow, Love's Memories, 
and The Mad Lover’s Song. By A. W. Batson. 
(Novello.) These four songs are simple—nay, 
somewhat old-fashioned in style. For their 
effect they would depend much on the inter- 
preter. We consider Friend Sorrow the most 
interesting of the four. 


Six Short and Easy Pieces. 
By E. A. Sydenham. 


By Eliza Flower. 


For Pianoforte, 
{Novello.) The com- 
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poser wrote these expressly for the use of young 
children, and _— out that the compass for 
the right hand is within the octavo. But why, 
we would ask, is the compass for the left hand 
so frequently beyond the octave’ The pieces 
themselves are very pleasing. 


The Autumn is Old, The Autumn Skies are 
Flushed with Gold, and Diew qui sourit et qui 
donne. Songs by UH. F. Jones. —— 
The first is quaint and original; the secon 
commences well, but in the second page the 
accompaniment becomes commonplace; the 
third is simple and, in its way, effective. Surely 
in p. 1, third bar from the end, B natural would 
have been more suitable than B sharp. 


Memories, Consolation, Mélodie-nocturne, and 
Poeme Idyllique. By R. Goldbeck. (E. Ash- 
down.) The first is a concert étude, and, in its 
way, brilliant. The second is a quiet, easy, 
and effective little piece. The third and fourth 
are of moderate difficulty, but more common- 
place than ‘‘ Consolation.” 


Mid the Lilies. By OttoSchweizer. (Pater- 
son & Sons.) A graceful and well-written trio 
for female voices. 


Soldier rest! thy Warfare o’er. By Dr. J.C. 
Bridge. The familiar lines of Walter Scott are 
here set to most expressive music. A good 
effect is produced by very simple means. It is 
an unaccompanied part-song for male voices, 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


WE understand that Signor Romili intends to 
produce Handel’s first (Italian) Oratorio, ‘ La 
Resurrezione ” during the coming winter. Ac- 
cording to the writer of the article ‘‘ Oratorio ” 
in Grove’s Dictionary of Music, the work has 
never yet been performed, though the editors 
of the Leipzig edition state that it was pro- 
duced at Rome in 1708. However that may be, 
the work possesses some features of great in- 
terest, and its production (or revival) will be 
very welcome. 


PRIVATE band rehearsals will be held in 
London at St. George’s Hall, on August 20, 
21, 22, and 23, of Dr. Parry’s Oratorio 
‘*‘ Judith,” and of Dr. Bridge’s Cantata ‘Cal- 
lirhée,” which are to be produced for the first 
time at the Birmingham Musical Festival. 


AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Suita & Sox, 
186 Strand. 


Copies of the AcapEMY can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Epinsures of 
Mr. MEnziks ; in DuBLIN of Messrs. W. H. 
Smita anv Sons; im MancHestER of Mr. 
J. Heywoop. Ten days after date of publi- 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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